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Career Development of Filipino 
Higher Civil Servants * 


By Grecorio A. Francisco, Jr. 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





N THE PHILIPPINES THE PUBLIC 

service has come to be regarded by 
many es a career or, at least, a place 
for spending a major portion of their 
life work. There are many in the pub- 
lic service today who have risen from 
the ranks to assume the headship of a 
section, a division, then an office or 
bureau. For a chosen few, the summit 
of their career might be the headship of 
an executive department. This fact 
would augur well for public employ- 
ment if the original selection of such 
civil servants, as well as their gradual 
movement to the top, were systematic- 


ally planned. 


However, such is not the case. In- 
stead of a well mapped out system of 
recruitment and progression, a combin- 
ation of politics, seniority and happen- 
stance has been responsible in many 
instances for the selection and rise of 
“career” officials. One might even say 
that a number of them have attained 
their present status, not in recognition 





* This article is based on a paper read be- 
fore the monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Society for Public Administration of the 
Philippines held on June 26, 1959. It pre- 
sents portions of the findings of a major re- 
search survey dealing with higher civil ser- 
vants in the Philippines. 


of meritorious performance, but rather 
in reward for political loyalty, or sole- 
ly through long uninterrupted service. 

In 1935 the United States Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel defined a career as a life work, 
an honorable occupation which one nor- 
mally takes up in youth with the ex- 
pectation of advancement and pursues 
until retirement.! If the public service 
is to be made a career, it should there- 
fore be so organized and conducted as 
to attract young people, and to encour- 
age and retain men of competence in 
the public service, in competition with 
other career opportunities. 

The Commission identified the foun- 
dations of a career service as follows: 
public appreciation of government em- 
ployment; adequate personnel adminis- 
tration, such as the maintenance and 
protection of the career service system 
and the supervision of post-entry train- 
ing of employees; appropriate methods 
of selection; entrance mainly in lower 
posts and usually only to young peo- 
ple; broad opportunities for promotion 
and transfers; and adequate pay scales. 





1 Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, Better Government Personnel, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill: Book Co., Inc., 
1935), p. 25. 
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Other equally important considerations 
are a good retirement system, a ma- 
chinery for demotions and discharges, 
the encouragement of employee organiza- 
tions, and the loyal acceptance by civil 
servants of decisions made by the pub- 
lic and by the duly elected representa- 
tives of the people.” 


Norman Powell has suggested two 
more conditions: planned upward pro- 
gression and advanced planning of statf- 
ing needs. Planned upward progression 
envisages a career ladder for civil ser- 
vants. As they climb that ladder, plans 
for their growth and development 
should be evolved so that they may 
competently assume duties and respon- 
sibilities at the higher rungs. Advanced 
planning involves an estimate of jobs 
that will become available in the serv- 
ice over a long period and of the skills 
that will be needed.* Thus, the gov- 
ernment could be assured a ready sup- 
ply of qualified personnel to meet its 
staffing needs. 


All these constitute a set of standards 
by which to determine whether or not 
a particular jurisdiction has a career 
civil service system. These norms per- 
tain to a Western, highly industrialized 
society where they have been found io 
be satisfactory. However, it would be 
unrealistic to use them in a prescriptive 
manner in a transitional society like the 
Philippines. This does not imply that 
such standards have no value in eval- 
uating the bureaucracies of under-de- 
veloped societies. They can serve as 
guides until a set of standards for tran- 
sitional societies is fully developed. 
They should not, however, be used as 





2 Ibid., pp. 27-29. 

3Norman J. Powell, Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Government, (Englewood Cliffs, 
a, — Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), pp. 
379- 4 


the sole criterion for determining whe- 
ther the bureaucracy of any country has 
developed a career civil service system. 

Our aim here is to present the re- 
sults of a study of the career develop- 
ment of Filipino higher civil servants. 
From data concerning their backgrounds 
we shall determine whether the Phil- 
ippines might be said to have a genuine 
career service system. Among the fac- 
tors that we shall consider are the age 
of entrance of these officials, their edu- 
cation before and after entrance into 
the service, their level of educational 
attainment, their means of learning 
about their first government jobs, the 
methods or procedures by which they 
were selected for their first jobs, the 
manner in which they secured their 
present jobs, and the degree of their 
departmental stability. Other relevant 
factors are length of service and the 
formal “eligibilities” held by its mem- 
bers. 

The data concerning these officials 
are derived from a questionaire-inter- 
view survey of 126 officials, chosen at 
random, from the level of department 
secretary down to administrative offi- 
cer in the Philippine Government. 


Age of Entrance 


One of the foundations underlying 
the career service suggests that the gov- 
ernment should limit entrance into the 
public service to young people and to 
lower positions, except in certain cases. 
Since a career presupposes a lifetime 
job, it appears desirable that young 
people should be recruited. Other in- 
dividuals have already acquired habits 
which are difficult to break by the time 
they get into the service. 

The respondents in our survey re- 
vealed that most of them joined the 
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public service at a relatively young age. 
As reported in Table 1, 79.3 per cent, 
or four-fifths of the sample, came in 
between the ages of 16: and 25. When 


TABLE 1 


Age of Entrance into First 
Government Job 





Age Group Number Per Cent 
16-20 48 38.1 
21-25 52 41.2 

— 26-30 19 15.1 
31-35 4 3.2 
36-40 2 1.6 
Over 40 1 8 

TOTAL 126 100.0 


this figure is further broken down, we 
note that two-fifths entered between the 
ages of 16 and 20, whereas another 
two-fifths came in between 21 and 25 
years. Only 20 per cent joined after 
reaching the age of 26. Correlating the 
age of entrance with the type of job 
held, we find that, of those who en- 
tered the government between the ages 
of 16 and 20, 67 per cent were em- 
ployed as manual-clerical personnel, 18 
per cent as teachers, and only 5 per 
cent held technical jobs. Of the group 
that came in between 21 and 25, 37 
per cent held manual-clerical jobs, 16 
per cent worked as teachers, and 43 
per cent were employed in various 
technical-professional capacities. In the 
26-30 age group, we note that only 16 
per cent started with manual-clerical 
jobs, 21 per cent as teachers and 48 
per cent began in technical-professional 
jobs. 


On the basis of such findings, we con- 
clude that, for those who reach the top, 
the younger an employee is at the time 
he enters the service, the lower the 
level of the entrance job he is likely 


to land. Conversely, the older he is 
when he comes in, the higher the level 
of work he will likely get. Thus, we 
have the largest group of officials who 
started as manual-clerical workers in 
the 16-20 age group, and the. largest 
number of technical-professional em- 
ployees among the 26-30 age group. In 
the 21-25 age group, the difference in 
proportion between those who hold 
manual-clerical and _ technical-profes- 
sional jobs is not significant. Whatever 
differences there might have been may 
be accounted for in terms of differences 
in educational background prior to en- 
trance. 


With the time necessary to complete 
the prescribed curricula in Philippine 
schools, a person who enters the gov- 
ernment service at the age of 16 or 18 
cannot well be expected to have had 
more than a high school education. The 
jobs that persons belonging to this age 
group can qualify for are either manual 
or clerical in nature. Eighteen per cent 
of persons in this age group started out 
as teachers. This can be explained by 
the fact, that, until recently, high school 
graduates were permitted to teach in 
the elementary schools, due to the lack 
of college-trained teachers especially in 
remote areas. 


The survey data also revealed the 
smallest difference in the proportion of 
manual-clerical workers to technical- 
professional employees in the 21-25 age 
group. This was traced to the fact 
that most of the manual-clerical work- 
ers were still pursuing their university 
education at the time they entered the 
government service. They then lacked 


the qualifications to assume highly tech- 
nical and professional jobs. 

Analysis of the statistics pertaining 
to the age of entrance of higher civil 
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servants gains added significance when 
correlated with other data, such as age 
at the time of entrance into present 
position, or length of government serv- 
ice. The total sample has an average 
age of 49 years at the time of entrance 
into present jobs. Since the average 
length of service is 26 years, then the 
average age at the time of entrance in- 
to the first government job must be 
somewhere around 23. The difference 
of approximately 26 years between the 
age of entrance into first job and age of 
entrance into present job can be taken 
as an index of the rapidity or slowness 
of the promotion process in the Philip- 
pine civil service. 


For officials at the secretary, under- 
secretary, or director levels, 26 years 
may not be too long a period within 
which to reach the top ranks of the ci- 
vil service. However, for those in the 
lower ranks of assistant directors and 
administrative officers, the same period 
of 26 years indicates a slow rate of 
progression. In the case of administra- 
tive officers, it means that in the ab- 
sence of definite channels of promotion, 
a number of these officials have to work 
as clerks, then as section chiefs, for a 
quarter of a century before they could 
even become chiefs of administrative 
departments or divisions. Then, upon 
reaching these positions, they either 
find themselves at a dead-end up to the 
time they retire, or, if they are lucky, 
are promoted to assistant director. 


The post of administrative officer, as 
well as that of assistant director, ap- 
pears to be the summit for persons who 
start out in manual-clerical capacities, 
inasmuch as the positions above them 
are “political.” The latter are filled 
through appointment by the President 
with the consent of the Commission on 


Appointments. Thus, we found among 
the respondents, an administrative of- 
ficer who has been occupying the same 
position for the past 22 years. Several 
respondents have also held similar po-' 
sitions for the past 10, 12 or 13 years 
without getting any promotions. The 
reason usually given for this by the res- 
pondents, and understandably given 
with pride, is that they refuse to play 
“politics.” 

The implications of a slow rate of 
progression in government service are 
manifold. Unless turnover occurs at 
a faster rate than once every ten or 
twelve years, the career service will 
soon find itself primarily composed of 
old people who would likely be bored 
with their jobs, having perhaps lost the 
initial sense of challenge. Younger 
people, especially those with compet- 
ence, will likely gravitate to other joks 
where promotions will occur more fre- 
quently, with the result that mediocre 
persons will enter and remain in the 
service. With these considerations, it 
becomes necessary that, aside from en- 
couraging individuals to join the gov- 
ernment service at an early age, the 
government should also see to it that 
opportunities for them to rise in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy are planned be- 
forehand. 


Pre-entry Training 


It would be logical to expect indi- 
viduals with college or university edu- 
cation to be better prospects for exe- 
cutive or administrative jobs than those 
who have only had the benefit of high 
school or elementary education. The 


mental training and broad outlook 
made possible by higher education are 
bound to be valuable assets to the ad- 
As one writer puts it, se- 


ministrator. 
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veral years of work in a clerical posi- 
tion are no substitute and no equiva- 
lent for four or more years of sound 
work in a higher institution of learn- 
ing.4 The British experience with grad- 
uates from Oxford, Cambridge, the 
London School of Economics and other 
established universities gives credence 
to the idea that people with a general 
liberal education make the best admin- 
istrators. American universities, on the 
other hand, have adopted a more voca- 
tional approach by offering specific 
curricula on public administration as 
preparation for the public service. 
Both approaches, however, have found 
it necessary and desirable to recruit ad- 


ranks are mostly officials who have ob- 
tained a university education before 
joining the civil service. As we see in 
Table 2, the majority of officials at the 
assistant director and administrative 
officer levels did not obtain their higher 
education until after they had entered 
the civil service and worked for some 
time. 

The education of higher civil servants 
must also be considered historically. 
Most of the civil servants who entered 
the public service from 1909 to 1920 
were not able to finish their education 
prior to entrance because there were 
very limited educational opportunities 
at that time. As educational facilities 


TABLE 2 


Higher Civil Servants Who Attained Higher Education 
Before or After Entry, Listed by Ranks * 
(In Per Cent) 


Attainment Secret- Under- 
of Education ary Sec. 
Before Entry 33.3 62.5 
After Entry 66.7 37.5 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 
N=6 N=8 





Ranks 
Asst. Adm. 
Director Dir. Officer 
61.0 40.5 28.6 
39.0 59.5 71.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
N=41 N=38 N=28 





a This distribution excludes the 6 respondents who did not finish a high school 


or college education. 


ministrators who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a university education. In 
other words, a university education, 
whether it be of the general or spe- 
cialized type, constitutes pre-entry train- 
ing that serves the administrators in 
good stead. 


Examining the data with regard to 
educational background, we find that, 
except in the case of department secre- 
taries, the incumbents of the next two 





40. Glenn Stahl, Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, 4th ed. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956), p. 341. 


became available, however, more and 
more people were able to finish their 
education before entering the public 
service. As we see in Table 3, although 
two thirds of those who entered between 
1909 and 1920 did not finish their educa- 
tion prior to entrance, we found that in 
the period 1941-50 only one-third had 
not earned their college degree. All of 
the officials who came in from 1951 up 
to the present had completed their uni- 
versity education by the time they 
joined the government service. Thus, 
while we can conclude that the official 
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who finishes his education prior to en- 
trance has more chances of going up 
the career ladder than one who has not, 
we must also consider the possession of 
a college degree in this country in rela- 
tion to the time in which it was earned. 

The advantages of a university educa- 
tion prior to entrance are apparent in 
that a college graduate can start his 
career at a higher level than one who 
has obtained less schooling. While a 
college graduate can initially be assigned 


be equipped with a high level of formal 
education. 


Educational Background 

In under-developed countries, like 
the Philippines, the government is usu- 
ally entrusted with the responsibility 
of bringing about economic and social 
development. This responsibility calls 
for the services of highly-trained offi- 
cials who can provide vitally needed 
leadership, knowledge, and skills to 


TABLE 3 


Higher Civil Servants Who Attained Higher Education Before or After 
Entry into the Government, Listed by Year of Entrance 
and by Nature of First Job 


Attainment of 

Education 

Before Entry (59) 
Manual-clerical 
Teaching 
Technical-professional 

After Entry (67) 
Manual-clerical 
Teaching 
Technical-professional 


TOTAL 37 


—" 
l wat aSoM 


to a technical or administrative job, a 
high school or elementary school grad- 
uate can only expect to be employed as 
a manual or clerical worker. There are 
many instances, of course, where offi- 
cials have started out with very little 
formal schooling to make their way to 
the top through sheer determination 
and ability, but these may be said to 
be exceptions. In the main, university 
educated persons have an advantage 
over those with less educational pre- 
paration. It is worthwhile noting that 
the six officials who did not finish their 
education are in the lowest rank of the 
sample, i.e., the administrative officer 
level. To be able to rise to the top 


of the hierarchy, it seems necessary to 


1909-20 


Year of Entrance 


1921-30 1931-40 1951-50 1951. 
2 3 0 0 
4 1 0 0 
8 17 6 6 
12 9 1 0 
6 3 0 0 
b) 4 2 0 
7 37 9 6 


carry out varied programs. The educa- 
tional system is expected to provide com- 
petently trained leaders and personnel 
for the government. To what extent 
has it succeeded in doing so in this 
country? 

Examining the contemporary group 
of higher civil servants, we found a 
very large majority of them to have ac- 
quired a college or university education. 
Table 4 shows the distribution of offi- 
cials by levels of educational attain- 
ment. It is significant that 120, or 95.2 
per cent of the group, have acquired 
at least a bachelor’s degree. This gives 
the Philippines the largest proportion 
of officials with higher education when 
compared with officials of similar ranks 
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in the Egyptian, American and British 
civil service. In Egypt, the percentage 
of university-trained officials was 88 per 
cent,® in the United States 80.4 per cent,® 
and in Britain, it was only 63 per cent.’ 
It is, of course, very difficult to gauge 
qualitatively the education received by 
these four groups and one can only state 
differences in a quantitative sense. 


to education by the Spaniards.’ To this 
may be added the growing realization 
among the Filipinos themselves that the 
road to fame and fortune is easier for 
the educated man. 

Probably more important than the 
mere acquisition of a college degree is 
the kind of education obtained by the 
administrative elite. The kind of edu- 


TABLE 4 
Educational Attainment 





Level of Education Number Per Cent 
Less than bachelor’s degree * 6 48 
With bachelor’s degree or equivalent” 87 69.0 
Graduate work but no degree 9 7.1 
With higher degree ° 24 19.1 

TOTAL 126 100.0 





a Of this number, one had three years of high school, one was a high school gra- 
duate, and four had at least two years of college work. 

> This includes holders of degrees in law and medicine. 

¢ This includes only holders of master’s and doctorate degrees. If we were to in- 
clude holders of law and medical degrees in this group as Bendix did in the case of 
American higher civil servants, the proportion of respondents with higher degrees 


would become 68% instead of 19.1%. 


The unusually high percentage of 
higher civil servants with a college edu- 
cation will probably come as a surprise 
to those who have been inclined to view 
the Philippines as a backward nation. 
Several explanations may be given for 
this. One writer attributed the pen- 
chant of Filipinos for education as be- 
ing the natural result of the opening 
of educational floodgates by the Ameri- 
cans to the majority of Filipinos, after 
three centuries of being denied access 





5 Morroe Berger, Bureaucracy and Society 
in Modern Egypt, (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1957), Table 5, p. 43. 

6 Reinhard Bendix, Higher Civil Servants 
in American Society, (Boulder, Col.: Univer- 
sity of Colorado Press, 1949), p. 32. 

7R. K. Kelsall, Higher Civil Servants in 
Britain, (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1957), Table 20, p. 136. 


cation they have received, and its rel- 
evance to the functions they have been 
called upon to perform, will be reflected 
in their effectiveness as administrators. 
An analysis of the survey data by ma- 
jor field of study indicates that a ma- 
jority of Filipino higher civil servants 
have obtained legal training. As shown 
in Table 5, 68, or 56.6 per cent, have 
studied law or law in combination with 
other fields. 

Donald R. Matthews, in a study of 
the social background of American poli- 
tical decision-makers, also found the 
legal profession to have supplied the 





8 Ferrel Heady, “The Philippine Adminis- 
trative System: A Fusion of East and 
West,” in William Siffin, ed. Toward A Com- 
parative Study of Public Administration, 
(Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1957), 
p. 257, 
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TABLE 5 
Major Field of Study * 
Field Number Per cent 

Law 47 39.1 
Law in combination with other fields” 21 17.5 
Engineering 13 10.8 
Engineering in combination with other fields‘ 4 3.3 
Education 10 8.3 
Medicine 5 4.2 
Medicine and Social Sciences 2 1.7 
Agriculture and Forestry 5 4.2 
Commerce +f 3.3 
Physical and Natural Sciences 3 2.5 
Physical Sciences and Social Sciences 2 1.7 
Social Sciences 2 1.7 
Military Science 2 1.7 

TOTAL 120 100.0 





® This excludes the six respondents who failed to acquire or complete a university 


education. 


> Of this number, 5 had acquired previous training in education, 5 in commerce, 


5 in the social sciences, 2 in engineering, and 1 in agriculture. 


Two studied public 


administration, and one studied education, after getting their law degrees. 
¢ Three of these officials earned one other degree in the social sciences and the 


fourth acquired training in a physical science. 


Two other engineers who studied law 


were included in the category of “Law in combination with other fields” to avoid their 


being listed twice. 
large majority of America’s top-level 
officials throughout the country’s his- 
tory. Surely, there are valid reasons 
for the predominance of lawyers in the 
fields of politics and administration. 


In the Philippines, the lawyer occu- 
pies a high social status, and even me- 
rits the prestigeful title of “Attorney.” 
His knowledge of law and his verbal 
skills are at a premium due to the need 
for such tools in the decision-making 
process. Administrators find it conve- 
nient to have a personal knowledge of 
the law because of the technicalities and 
loopholes that surround almost any ad- 
ministrative action. A legal officer is 
an indispensable official in almost any 
office. Some officials, and our present 
sample includes a number of them, have 





®Donald R. Matthews, The Social Back- 


ground of Political Decision-Makers, (New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1954), Table 
7, p. 30. 


found it to their advantage to take legal 
training in addition to their professional 
or technical education. Our survey 
shows that 21 graduates of such courses 
as commerce, education, engineering, 
agriculture and social sciences also stu- 
died law. 

It has also been advanced that the 
legal profession is the one occupation 
that can be combined with political or 
administrative activities with the least 
hazard to one’s career.!® It is possible 
for a lawyer to practice law, engage in 
politics, and work in the public service 
at the same time without cutting him- 
self off from the possibilities of occu- 
pational success. In fact, such activities 
even contribute to the advancement of 
his profession. The same advantage is 
not enjoyed by doctors, engineers, or 
scientists who usually cannot go into 
politics or take administrative jobs for 





10 I[bid., p. 31. 
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even a short period of time without 
harm to their practice or profession. 
Rapid developments in science and tech- 
nology require constant attention to 
their work. 

Another advantage lawyers in govern- 
ment or politics have is that legal prac- 
tice often provides them with actual 
training for public service.!! The law- 
yer is able to develop skills in inter- 
personal mediation and conciliation as 
well as verbal facility, skills which are 
definite assets in public office. Then, 
there is the added advantage of being 
able to develop acquaintances who may 
prove helpful even after one has left 
the public service. 

The presence in the administrative 
sphere of too many legal minds, how- 
ever, has given the critics of government 
occasion to blame lawyer-administrators 
for some of the problems in administra- 
tion. There is some degree of truth in 
several of these accusations. Much of 
the red-tape in administrative opera- 
tions, for instance, has been attributed 
to lawyer-administrators whose undue 
reliance on laws and regulations to back 
their decisions have oftentimes caused 
bottlenecks and resulted in unnecessary 
delays. They have been suspected of 
using the law as an excuse for inaction 
and, in some instances, they have inter- 
preted the law so as to favor whatever 
stand they might have chosen to take, 
without considering other relevant fac- 
tors. Lawyers in government have also 
been regarded as being too rigid in 
their outlook, usually discounting the 
authority of ideas in their inflexible ad- 
herence to the provisions of the law. 
Despite these shortcomings, however, it 
is apparent that until a sufficiently large 
number of persons shall have been 





11 Jbid.. p. 30. 


trained in public administration, the ma- 
jority of higher officials will continue 
to be drawn from among the lawyers. 


Methods of Learning About 
Government Employment 


A positive policy of recruitment 
would have the government utilize va- 
rious media for informing interested 
citizens about civil service opportunities. 
In certain jurisdictions such media 
would include the use of the radio and 
television, news reports, mailing lists 
and paid advertisements in different 
publications.!2 The use of these mass 
media is intended to insure that all po- 
tentially qualified persons will be noti- 
fied of existing vacancies in the public 
service. As an employer, the govern- 
ment wishes to compete on an equal 
footing with private industrial firms in 
attracting competent persons to the civil 
service. By adequate publicity efforts 
in the right direction, it hopes to get 
the best talents to enter and become 
members of the career service. 

This is as it should be. However, 
in the Philippines, conditions are such 
that these elaborate means of attracting 
people to the public service are made 
unnecessary. Due to a high rate of 
unemployment, estimated at one eighth 
of the labor force, an insignificant an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming general 
examination is sufficient to draw tens of 
thousands of applicants, even when only 
a handful of vacancies exist. Thus, ex- 
cept for mimeographed announcements 
posted on bulletin boards and occasion- 
al items in the dailies, the Civil Service 
Commission has not considered it neces- 
sary to widely circulate announcements 
through other media. In fact, on sev- 
eral occasions the Commission has even 





12 Stahl, op. cit., pp. 70-74. 
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attempted to restrict the number of 
prospective examinees by raising the 
educational requirements for the job 
and by limiting the number of places 
in which the tests may be taken. 


Despite the absence of systematized 
recruitment procedures in the Philippine 
civil service, job-seekers learn of va- 
cancies or forthcoming examinations in 
a variety of ways, mostly through per- 
sonal contacts. In a study of recruit- 
ment and selection practices in four 
government agencies in 1957, 63 per 
cent of the respondents found out about 
their first government jobs through 
friends or relatives and through per- 
sonal inquiries. Only 23 per cent 
learned of their first jobs through the 
newspapers or through announcements 
made by the central personnel agency.' 
In the contemporary group of higher 
civil servants, similar findings are avail- 
able. To the questions: “How did you 
learn about your first government job?” 
50.4 per cent of the entire sample re- 
plied that they learned of it through 
their friends or relatives and by making 
personal inquiries in the agencies. Only 
21.6 per cent answered that they had 





13In the general clerical examination of 
1956, the Commission orginally tried to set 
the admission requirements 2t high school 
graduation with one year of clerical exper- 
ience. This was later revised to enable those 
who had no high school diploma tv substitute 
one year of clerical experience for every year 
lacking to complete a high school educa- 
tion. Quezon City was excluded at first as 
one of the places in which the test was to be 
held but was finally included upon insistent 
public demand. The result of such adjust- 
ments was that 121,863 candidates took the 
general clerical test. See Ligaya Jorye, “The 
General Clerical Examination Announcement 
of 1956,” Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, Vol. II, January 1958, p. 58 
ff. 


14 Gregorio A. Francisco, Jr., “Recruitment 
and Selection Practices in Four Government 
Agencies,” Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration, Vol. I, No. 4, October 1957, 
Table II, p. 406. 


found out about their first jobs through 
the central personnel agency. The re- 
maining 28 per cent of the respondents 
said that they were informed of their 
jobs by agency officials who directly of- 
fered them the job, by superiors, pro- 
fessors or deans of schools, notification 
by the Armed Forces and other means. 


From the above percentages, it is ob- 
vious that the informal channels of com- 
munication play a much more active 
role in informing the unemployed of 
civil service opportunities than the 
formal or regular channels. This has 
become more evident in recent years 
as may be seen in Table 6. One will 
observe that a larger proportion of 
younger respondents gave “through 
friends or relatives” as their source of 
information about their first jobs. On 
the other hand, a larger proportion of 
older respondents got to know of gov- 
ernment employment through the cen- 
tral personnel agency. The difference 
in proportion between the younger and 
older respondents who learned about 
their first jobs through personal inqui- 
ries is relatively small but both groups 
have about a third of their number who 
obtained information about the civil 
service from this source. 


The fact that more of the older res- 
pondents learned of their first govern- 
ment jobs through the Civil Service 
Commission seems to convey the im- 
pression that this agency engaged more 
actively in recruitment in the past than 
in recent years. Actually, the central 
personnel agency began to pay attention 
to positive recruitment only within the 
last few years. For instance, it was only 
when the Bureau came up with its 
monthly publication, the Civil Service 
Reporter, that another medium besides 
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TABLE 6 





Method of Learning About First Government Job, by Age 
(In Per Cent) 


Method 
Through triends or relatives 
Through personal inquiries 


Through Civil Service Commission 
Directly offered the job by Agency 


Notified by Armed Forces 


Recommended by superior, professor or dean 


Others ” 
TOTAL 





Younger® Older 
33.3 13.3 
29.6 33.3 

7.45 25.5 

pb 8.2 
11L1 0.0 
0.0 mt 
7.45 12.3 
100.00 100.0 





“Younger” respondents are those who are 45 years of age or less; “older” res- 
pondents are those who are 46 years of age or over. 


b Those who gave these answers stated that the 


were elected to public office or 


that they had been government pensionados and therefore had to serve the government 


for some time. 


mimeographed and newspaper announce- 
ments was employed to inform interested 
parties of forthcoming civil service exam- 
inations.!® 


On the other hand, the wider area 
from which civil servants are currently 
being drawn has made it difficult for 
the Civil Service Commission to keep 
all interested parties duly informed of 
its activities. It must be noted that 
while the size of the civil service has 
increased from 80,000 before the war 
to approximately 360,000 today, the per- 
sonnel and appropriations of the Com- 
mission have not been correspondingly 
increased. Thus, while the activities of 
this agency have quadrupled since 1941, 
its manpower and other resources have 
remained almost static. Due to the in- 
ability of the Commission to keep the 
public fully informed of its activities, 
job-seekers have found it imperative to 
establish contacts in the various agen- 
cies so that they can be posted on forth- 
coming examinations and possible job 





15 The Civil Service Reporter which made 
its first apperance in 1956 has been re- 
porting all examinations that have been 
given by the Bureau. It has also been used 


to announce all forthcoming examinations. 


openings. 

Keen competition among the ranks of 
the unemployed has forced the more 
enterprising to habitually make the 
rounds of government agencies in the 
hope of landing a job. Friends, rela- 
tives and other acquaintances become 
informants concerning expected vacan- 
cies for which they may apply. Mainly 
because of this stiff competition for em- 
ployment, personal contacts have grad- 
ually tended to supplant civil service 
announcements as the means by which 
the public learns about public employ- 
ment opportunities. 


Table 6 further shows that about a 
third of both younger and older respond- 
ents claimed that they learned of their 
jobs through personal inquiries. In the 
case of the older respondents, they may 
have resorted to this approach because 
of their desire to join a public service 
which enjoyed a high level of prestige 
and which offered them the chance to 
make use of their specialized training 
in the service’ of the government. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth period (1935- 
1946), when many of the older respond- 
ents entered the government, the civil 
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service was held in high repute, and 
was even referred to by Hayden as “an 
improved copy of the civil service sys- 
tem of the United States.” 16 Thus, in- 
stead of waiting for the central person- 
nel agency to formally announce vacan- 
cies, a number of our older respondents 
made inquiries which led to their even- 
tual employment in the civil service. 


Younger respondents, on the other 
hand, had to inquire personally for va- 
cancies in government offices because of 
the stiff competition for employment, 
especially since the end of the war. 
Even at the present time, the mere men- 
tion of a vacancy is enough to send ap- 
plicants trooping in hordes to the agency 
making the announcement. Under such 
conditions, the normal procedures in- 
volved in appointing civil servants are 
either ignored or circumvented. Since 
unemployment is widespread and jobs 
are scarce, a position in the civil serv- 
ice is sought not so much for its pres- 
tige value as for the livelihood it of- 
fers. Non-economic considerations in 
seeking and holding a job tend to be 
relegated to the background at lower 
levels. 


Selection of Higher Civil Servants 


Since the passage of Act No. 5 on 
September 19, 1900, which introduced 
a civil service system in this country, 
the Philippine Government has legally 
embraced the merit principle in the 
selection of personnel for the various 
branches and subdivisions of the public 
service. This principle gained an even 
greater foothold when it was embodied 
in Article XII, Section 1 of the Consti- 
tution. 





16 Ralston Hayden, The Philippines — A 
Study in National Development, (New 


York: The MacMillan Co., 1950), p. 88. 


Abiding by the merit principle, the 
central personnel agency has, over the 
years, conducted varied types of civil 
service examinations for the purpose of 
determining the qualifications of candi- 
dates for the public service. It has con- 
ducted both specialized and generalized 
tests for technical and professional, and 
administrative and clerical personnel, 
respectively. On the basis of these tests, 
thousands of Filipinos have gained en- 
trance into the civil service. A consid- 
erable number of people, however, 
have also managed to secure entry into 
the government service without the 
benefit of competitive examinations, on 
the ground that they belong to the ex- 
empt groups, namely, policy-determin- 
ing, primarily confidential and highly 
technical positions. 

Due particularly to a liberal inter- 
pretation of “primarily confidential” 
and “highly technical positions,” numer- 
ous persons, most of whom are political 
protégés have become members of the 
Philippine civil service without having 
to undergo competitive examinations. 
Viewed from a technical standpoint, en- 
try into the public service except 
through valid examinations undermines 
a career service system. There is a 
greater possibility that political em- 
ployees will be less devoted career civil 
servants than those who enter via the 
regular channels. In this regard, it will 
be interesting to find out how the con- 
temporary group of higher civil ser- 
vants made their way into the service. 


Our source of information is the res- 
ponses to the question: “What proce- 
dures did you have to undergo before 
you were appointed to your first govern- 
ment job?” The answers to this ques- 
tion, as shown in Table 7, reveal that 
almost one-half of the younger respond- 
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ents made their way into the civil serv- 
ice through the simple process of under- 
going an oral interview. Only a quar- 
ter of them entered the civil service 
after hurdling the necessary examina- 
tions. On the other hand, only a third 
of the older respondents entered the 
civil service through oral interviews, but 
almost two-fifths came in with the bene- 
fit of civil service eligibilities. The rest 
of the respondents either came in by fil- 
ing applications or after undergoing 
special training which qualified them 
for government employment, or entered 
after passing examinations given by the 
agencies in need of their services. 


We may be able to get a clearer pic- 
ture of the manner in which higher of- 
ficials gained entry into the civil service 
by considering whether or not they 
possessed “civil service eligibility” upon 
entrance. Responses to the question: 
“Did you possess any civil service eli- 
gibility at the time you entered the gov- 
ernment service for the first time?” can 
give us an indication of the extent to 
which the merit principle has been ob- 
served in the selection process. 


Of the 126 respondents, 69, or 54.8 
per cent, answered that they had no 
civil service eligibility of any kind upon 
entrance. Of those who answered 
“Yes”, however, three secured their eli- 
gibilities by virtue of Republic Act No. 
1080 as amended by Republic Act No. 
1844 and not through regular examina- 
tions.17 If we add these three to the 
69 respondents who had no eligibilities, 
we would have 57.1 per cent or almost 
three-fifths of our sample entering the 





17 Republic Act No. 1080, as amended by 
Republic Act No. 1844, June 22, 1957, con- 
verts bar and board examinations into civil 
service examinations and confers civil serv- 
ice eligibilities on those who have success- 
fully taken said examinations. 


civil service without the benefit of com- 
petitive examinations. Analyzing the 
nature of the first government jobs held 
by these non-eligibles, we find three- 
fifths of them to have started out in 
“classified civil service positions” and 
enly two-fifths in “unclassified posi- 
tions.” 18 Inasmuch as only unclassified 
positions are exempted from the compe- 
titive principle, the appointment of a 
large proportion of non-eligibles to clas- 
sified positions constituted a setback in 
the development of a career service sys- 
tem. 


Of the remaining 54 who entered with 
eligibilities, 34 had first, second or third 
grade eligibilities, whereas 20 had spe- 
cialized_ eligibilities. | Proportionately 
more older respondents had grade eli- 
gibilities inasmuch as the grade exam- 
inations were very much in vogue be- 
fore the war. After the war, and with 
the advent of position classification, the 
central personnel agency gave fewer and 
fewer grade or general examinations, 
and finally replaced them altogether 
with specialized examinations. 

The differences in proportion between 
the younger and older respondents with 
respect to the manner in which they 
gained entry into the civil service may 
be explained in several ways. In the 
first place, the gradually increasing 
participation of line and service agencies 





18 “Classified” civil service positions are 
those which require applicants to have taken 
and passed appropriate civil service exam- 
inations for appointment. Upon passing, 
such applicants become civil services eligi- 
bles. “Unclassified” civil service positions 
are those which are specifically spelled out in 
the Civil Service Law as being outside the 
classified civil service, to wit, elective posts, 
those deciared by law to be policy-determin- 
ing, highly-technical or primarily confiden- 
tiai and others. Under the new Civil Serv- 
ice Law, unclassified positions have become 
the “non-competitive” service and the 

“exempt” service. The classified service has 


become the “competitive” service. 
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TABLE 7 


Procedure Undergone to Get First Government Job, by Age 
(In Per Cent) 


Procedure 
Oral interviews 
Civil service examinations 


Civil service examinations with oral interviews 


or performance tests 
Formal application 
Special training 
Recommendation by superior 
Non-civil service examinations 


Others* 
TOTAL 








Younger Older 
48.1 34.7 
18.6 32.6 

7.4 5.1 
7.4 3.1 
7.4 6.1 
0.0 4.1 
3.7 3.1 
7.4 11.2 
100.0 100.0 





* Those who gave these replies stated that they were drafted into the army, 


elected to public office, or were invited to join the civil service. 


Hence, they did not 


have to undergo any of the above procedures. 


in recruitment and selection activities 
may be noted. In the study of recruit- 
ment and selection practices already 
mentioned, three out of four studied 
agencies conducted their own examina- 
tions. While the central personnel 
agency is supposed to be the principal 
recruiting body for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, the huge increase both in the 
number and in the variety of civil serv- 
ice positions has prevented this agency 
from regularly conducting civil service 
examinations as the need for them 
arises. As a remedial measure, line agen- 
cies have developed their own systems 
of recruitment and selection, with less 
and less reliance on the central person- 
nel agency for the conduct of these 
functions. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find younger respondents who 
have entered their posts by means other 
than civil service examinations. Unlike 
their older counterparts who entered 
the service at a time when the central 
personnel agency could still cope with 
the necessary personnel actions, they 
have only to undergo oral interviews 
and file formal applications to land a 





19 Francisco, op. cit., pp. 410-412. 


civil service post. 

A. second reason for the differences 
between the younger and older respond- 
ents, as regards possession of eligibility 
upon entrance, has to do with national 
events and their effects upon the Civil 
Service Commission. The devastation 
wrought by the war called for gigantic 
efforts on the part of the government to 
undertake the work of reconstruction 
and development. The country was in 
a state of bankruptcy, cities were in 
ruins, industries were at a standstill, 
and the demoralized population clam- 
ored for welfare and other services. 
The responsibility for supplying quali- 
fied personnel to carry out these tre- 
mendous tasks fell on the central per- 
sonnel agency. With its small person- 
nel complement and inadequate facili- 
ties, it was unable to cope with the de- 
mands imposed upon it. As a remedial 
measure, Congress passed certain legis- 
lation liberalizing entrance requirements 
into the public service. Automatic eli- 
gibilities,2° conversion ratings, and other 





20 Republic Act No. 186, June 21, 1947, 
conferred automatic eligibility on teachers 
who had served the government continuous- 
ly for ten years prior to 1947. 
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means were used which allowed less 
stringent requirements for entrance. 
Political protégés were placed in “pri- 
marily confidential” and “highly tech- 
nical” positions. The doors of the civil 
service were thrown open to a job- 
hungry populace. 


An executive order authorized the 
payment of salaries of newly-appointed 
officials and employees of national, prov- 
incial, city and municipal governments 
while their appointments were still 
pending action by the proper authori- 
ties.21_ The result was the widespread 
employment of non-eligibles to classi- 
fied, emergency and “helper” positions. 
By the time, investigations were pushed 
through and these incumbents could be 
replaced, they had already received con- 
siderable payments. Some of these em- 
ergency employees were employed in 
clerical or administrative positions even 
when their terms of employment stated 
that they were “helpers” or “labor- 
ers.” 22 


Entrance without first passing an ap- 
propriate examination and getting an 
eligibility is not direct evidence of the 
deterioration of the higher civil service, 
however. Further analysis of the career 
patterns of higher officials after en- 
trance sheds light on this. Almost all 
higher officials who entered the govern- 
ment without eligibilities subsequently 
obtained such requirements. Of the 69 
such officials, 68 subsequently earned 
an aggregate of 108 eligibilities. Only 
one did not make any effort to earn 
an eligibility, and this was because he 
was a politician turned administrator 
who was recruited for a position which 
belonged to the unclassified service. 





21 Executive Order No. 105. April 1, 1946. 
22 Memorandum Circular, General Audit- 
ing Office, August 22, 1957. 


Departmental Stability 

The policy of promotion from within 
is precisely stated in the Civil Service 
Rules by the provision that no vacancy 
in any position shall be filled by ori- 
ginal appointment whenever there is in 
the bureau or office in which the va- 
cancy exists any person in a position 
in a lower grade who is competent and 
qualified and is willing to be promoted 
to the post.24 The presumption under- 
lying this rule is that the best candi- 
dates for higher positions are those who 
have spent a large proportion of their 
careers in the department, bureau or 
cffice in which the vacancies occur. A 
long stay in these agencies is presumed 
to have developed in them a familiar- 
ity with the policies, practices and prob- 
lems of their particular offices. 

Of the officials included in the survey, 
55, or almost one-half, have spent at 
least three-fourths of their careers in 
their respective departments. Complete 
figures arranged according to ranks are 
presented in Table 8. However, in our 
analysis, the data concerning depart- 
mental stability of secretaries have to 
be excluded because of the smallness 
of the sample drawn from this rank. 
From the table, we note that over one- 
half to seven-tenths of the remaining 
ranks have spent more than 50 per cent 
of their careers in their particular de- 
partments. Undersecretaries and asist- 
ant directors are the most stable, with 
71 per cent and 70 per cent of them, 
respectively, having spent more than 
one half of their careers in the same 
departments. Only 56 per cent of the 
directors and 64 per cent of the admin- 
istrative officers have spent as much of 
their careers in the same departments 
as the earlier groups. 





23 Civil Service Rule IX, paragraph 1. 
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TABLE 8 


Departmental Stability of Higher Civil Servants 
(In Per Cent) 


Rank 
0 1-25% 
Secretary 1 0 
(20.0) 
Undersecretary 0 0 
Director 0 10 
(25.6) 
Assistant 
Director 0 4 
(11.8) 
Adm. Officer 0 3 
(9.1) 
TOTAL 1 17 
(0.8) (14.5) 


Index of Stability* 


26-50% 51-75%  76-100% Total 
1 1 2 
(20.0) (20.0) (40.0) 100.0 
2 3 2 
(28.6) (42.8) (286) 100.0 
7 3 19 
(18.0) (7.7) (48.7) 100.0 
6 s 16 
(17.7) (23.5) (47.0) ~—- 100.0 
9 5 16 
(27.2) (152) (48.5) 100.0 
25 20 55 118° 
(21.2) (169) (46.6) 





@ Index of stability was determined by computing the ratio of the number of years 
of stay in the department to the total length of government service of the official. Any 
portion of any official’s career which was spent in elective office or in the military 
service during the war was deliberately excluded from the computation of his length 


of service. 


> Nine respondents were excluded in the table because they came from new agen- 
cies or had recently transferred to other agencies. 


The higher rate of departmental sta- 
bility of undersecretaries and assistant 
directors seems to bolster the belief that 
these are the real career men in the 
Philippine civil service. As the num- 
ber two men in the agencies, under- 
secretaries and assistant directors con- 
tinue to serve in spite of shifts in the 
administration which generally result 
in changes in the leadership of their or- 
ganizations. These career men general- 
ly rise from the ranks and assume their 
posts as reward for loyal service in their 
agencies. 

On the other hand, secretaries and 
directors fall under the category of po- 
licy-determining officials who do not 
have to take civil service positions prior 
to appointment. As a rule, such offi- 
cials, particularly department officials, 
are drawn from the ranks of politicians, 
prominent businessmen, civic leaders, 
educators, and sometimes from among 


agency officials themselves. They are 
selected to head departments on the 
bases of their demonstrated leadership 
abilities and experience in the political 
or private sectors, with little or no re- 
gard for their records of government 
service. 

While a high degree of departmental 
stability is desirable for the majority 
of officials, from the standpoint of de- 
veloping a career service system, a long- 
drawn stay in one office may produce 
a host of officials who have become nar- 
row in their perspective for having 
served too long in one place. Thus, the 
injection of “new blood” to fill policy- 
determining positions may sometimes 
become desirable. The broader perspec- 
tive that this method may bring results 
in more enthusiastic implementation of 
the agency’s program. 

To cross-check our data on depart- 
mental stability, the survey also elicit- 











ed information from the respondents 
concerning promotions. To the ques- 
tion: “How did you get into your pres- 
ent job?” 77, or 61 per cent, of the res- 
pondents replied that they did so by be- 
ing promoted from within. Sixteen, or 
12.7 per cent, answered that they gained 
their present positions by promotion- 
transfers, i.e., by being transferred from 
cther government offices, transferring 
from private industry, or by giving up 
their private office. A few of these of- 
ficials held elective positions prior to 
«ppointment. Due to the nature of their 
jobs before they assumed their present 
posts, these officials cannot be expected 
to have spent the greater part of their 
careers in their present departments. 


Summary 

The preceding discussion sought to 
show dominant patterns in the career 
development of Filipino higher civil 
servants. Using the standards of a ca- 
reer service system proposed by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel, we attempted to set forth 
the distinguishing features and weak- 
nesses of the civil service system in this 
country. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of our findings. 

In line with the general concept that 
recruitment to a career system should 
be confined to younger people entering 
lower level posts, we find that our pres- 
ent sample is composed mostly of men 
who entered the service at a relatively 
early age. There is a lack of a definite 
recruitment program geared to the edu- 
cational system, however, since although 
the majority of civil servants entered 
the government at ages from 16 to 25, 
about two-thirds of these began as cler- 
ical and manual employees. Certainly, 
this is hardly the starting point for men 
designed eventually to reach the top 
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rungs of the service. The hope for a 
genuine career service is made bright, 
however, by the increasing percentage 
of college graduates entering technical 
and professional posts in the govern- 
ment. Although these men enter at 
ages from 26 to 30, they have a bigger 
chance to move faster to the top than 
cther recruits. 

A career service envisions college 
training prior to entrance. Our finding 
that the larger proportion of undersec- 
retaries and directors finished their col- 
lege education first before entering the 
civil service spells hope for a career 
service system in the Philippines. Data 
from our survey show that more than 
60 per cent of them finished at least 
a bachelor’s degree before entering 
the civil service. The proportions are 
reversed with respect to assistant di- 
rectors and administrative officers, the 
lower ranks in our sample. These da- 
ta also show that while men who have 
college degrees prior to entrance enter 
the service at a later age, they stand 
a better chance of going higher in their 
career than those who have not finished 
their college education. 


The absence of a vigorous approach 
to recruitment by the central person- 
nel agency is partially substantiated by 
cur findings that only 50 per cent of 
the sample learned about their first civil 
service posts through the Civil Service 
Commission. Of those who learned of 
their first jobs through this office, three- 
fourths were in the older category. 
However, the failure of the central per- 
sonnel agency to pursue a more vigor- 
cus program of recruitment is due more 
to outside forces, including government 
policy not to advertise vacancies, than to 
lack of initiative. This is shown in the 
findings that fewer younger people use 
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the central personnel agency as a me- 
dium for entering the service, a reflec- 
tion of the high rate of unemployment 
and stiff competition for jobs since the 
end of the Second World War which 
require a more direct procedure. It is 
clear, therefore, that before the Civil 
Service Commission is able to embark 
on a program of positive recruitment, 
the economic, political and social con- 
ditions must become more favorable. 

Generally regarded as the first step 
in entering a career service system is 
the passing of appropriate examinations. 
Thus, one indication that a civil service 
career system has truly been in the mak- 
ing would be the number of officials 
who have entered the service through 
the proper channels. Here again, the 
Philippine civil service shows disturbing 
effects of the troubled post-war condi- 
tions. While two-fifths of the older res- 
pondents entered civil service by tak- 
ing examinations, only a quarter of 
the younger ones did so. Most of the 
younger respondents were able to join 
the service by merely undergoing oral 
interviews, filing formal letters of ap- 
plication, or by being recommended by 
superiors or school authorities. 

The record of officials after they have 
entered the civil service should not 
cause pessimism, however. Our survey 
shows that, although some of them might 
have entered the civil service without 
the benefit of competitive examination, 
they have made attempts to improve 
their lot once already inside. Thus, 


54.2 per cent of the respondents complet- 
ed their education after joining the serv- 
ice, and 68 out of 69 officials who en- 
tered the civil service as non-eligibles 


subsequently took civil service exam- 
inations and earned an aggregate of 108 
different eligibilities. 

Finally, the seriousness of officials in 
their intention to make the public serv- 
ice their careers can be measured by 
the degree of their departmental stabi- 
lity. Other things being equal, the of- 
ficial who has spent more years in one 
department is more career-conscious 
than one who flits from one job to ano- 
ther. In the present sample, we find 
that over one-half to seven-tenths of the 
cifferent ranks have spent more than 
cne-half of their careers in one depart- 
ment before they were promoted to 
their present jobs. This means that 
even with the changing conditions 
wrought by the times, the majority of 
officials have clung to their careers, 
steadily being promoted to their pres- 
cnt posts. 

The civil service that we found em- 
erging on the basis of data from the 
survey is deceptively American. View- 
ing it against the elements of a career 
service system as defined by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, we discover it manifesting 
the form, but showing little of the sub- 
stance, that makes a career service in 
a model sense. But then this is prob- 
ably to be expected. The values of 
a society in transition like the Philip- 
pines differ considerably from that of 
a Western, industrialized setting. Thus, 
while patterned after the American civil 
service system, that of the Philippines 
retains much of the values and circum- 
stances of the society of which it is a 


part. 
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OCAL GOVERNMENT HAS DE- 

veloped in many parts of the world 
as an institutional manifestation of the 
ways in which people organized them- 
selves to meet common ends. This pro- 
cess of institutionalizing and supplement- 
ing self-help effort through local govern- 
ment still goes on in many countries. It 
is apparent wherever people can, and do; 
take the initiative to constitute them- 
selves into general or special purpose 
local government bodies in order to ob- 
tain services which established govern- 
mental units are not providing. It is 
also apparent in the way that new func- 
tions like public assistance are added to 
local government as an outgrowth of 
and as a means of supplementing vo- 


luntary effort. 


Relationships Between Community 
Development and Local Government 


Although community development 
and local government have much in 
common and the community develop- 





* This is a chapter from a study entitled 
Public Administration Aspects of Communi- 
ty Development Programmes, (United Na- 
tions Publication ST/TAO/M/14, Sales 
No.: 59 II.H.2, 1959) which was prepared 
by the United Nations Division for Public 
Administration. It is reproduced. herein 
with the permission of the United Nations. 


ment process ought to be applied in lo- 
cal government activities, they are not 
the same. Community development, 
whether viewed as a programme for fos- 
tering community self-help effort or as 
the form which that self-help effort 
takes, comprehends activities which are 
outside as well as those which are in- 
side the usual scope of local govern- 
ment. It may involve specific interest 
groups or the whole community at a 
level lower than the lowest unit of sta- 
tutory local government. Community 
development programmes seek out na- 
tural leaders and encourages social 
grouping (e.g. sewing clubs) and vo- 
luntary effort by persons with common 
interests whereas local government nor- 
mally acquires its leaders and both de- 
termines and ffinances its activities 
through institutionalized processes. The 
community development approach per- 
mits a segment of a community to bet- 
ter itself if the community is not ready 
to act through local government. Lo- 
cal government may be required to car- 
ry out certain functions for central gov- 
ernment agencies, some of which may 
involve the application of sanctions, 
whereas voluntarism is an essential in- 
gredient of community development 
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programmes — regardless of the extent 
to which they are directed toward na- 
tional goals. Legal compulsion is usual- 
ly implicit in the means used by local 
government to obtain funds or un- 
paid labour for community projects 
whereas coercion is in theory (though 
not always in practice) contrary to the 
community development approach; thus, 
local government can, usually by ma- 
jority vote of a council, compel all 
members of a community to participate 
in building a public facility whereas 
community development must usually 
rely on consent or, at most, informal 
sanctions to get all who will benefit 
from a facility to contribute to its con- 
struction and maintenance. Local gov- 
ernments often have permanent staff 
and funds to pay workers or to con- 
tract for services and can therefore un- 
dertake larger projects than are pos- 
sible through community self-help me- 


thods. 


These differences are such that efforts 
to foster community development and 
to improve local government can com- 
plement one another in various ways, 
assuming that their objectives are sim- 
ilar. For example, a road or market 
may be built through self-help effort, 
with arrangements made for local gov- 
ernment to maintain it; a well may be 
dug through community self-help effort 
and the authority of local government 
applied to prevent its contamination; the 
use of latrines may be advocated 
through a community development pro- 
gramme while local government re- 
quires that latrines be installed where 
new houses are built. Thus, local gov- 
ernment through its prestige, legal pow- 
er, and facilities can supplement com- 


munity development activities. More- 


over, to the extent that local govern- 
ments can be used as a conduit for 
grants in support of self-help effort and 
can provide technical assistance in sup- 
port of that effort, they provide a means 
for decentralizing and co-ordinating cer- 
tain aspects of community development 
programmes.! In turn, community de- 
velopment programmes, by helping to 
establish community facilities and pre- 
paring people for more active citizen- 
ship, can contribute to better govern- 
ment. 


Where local government does not 
exist or where it obstructs rather than 
facilitates the process of fulfilling peo- 
ple’s needs, community development 
activities can contribute to the creation 
or rejuvenation of local government. 
For example, in new settlement areas, 
community development activities can 
influence and help to create local gov- 
ernment institutions through the com- 
munity organization and staffing pattern 
adopted and the physical layout of home 
sites. Such activities provide an excel- 
lent testing ground for established lead- 
ership as well as a proving ground for 
new leadership. As the members of a 
community which lacks local govern- 
ment status realize the value of joint 
action for common benefit, the urge or 
necessity to organize themselves on a 
continuing basis makes itself felt; it may 
be then—and not until then — that 


lLocal government must be rendered capa- 
ble of carrying out these responsibilities be- 
fore being entrusted with them. In one coun- 
try, plans to allocate community develop- 
ment funds through local government coun- 
cils were abandoned on the grounds that ma- 
ny of the elected council members were sole- 
ly politicians and were incompetent; the 


task was given instead to a regional commit- 
tee composed entirely of nominated members. 
See Report of the United Nations Workshop, 
Annex to E/CN.5/334/Add. 4, para. 135 (i). 
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they are ready to exercise statutory 
powers of local government. Timing is 
thus a key factor in either the crea- 
tion or modification of local government 
institutions. 


In view of this inter-dependence be- 
tween community development and ]o- 
cal government, the relationship be- 
tween them is somewhat paradoxical. 
The need for community development 
programmes is likely to be greatest 
where local government is weakest — 
i.e., where local government is virtual- 
ly non-existent, unrepresentative, or 
lacking in powers, staff, and fiscal re- 
sources. And yet the success of com- 
munity development programmes in a 
number of countries depends to a large 
extent on the strength of local govern- 
ment—that is, on the ability of local gov- 
ernment to maintain many of the facilities 
established through community develop- 
ment effort, to provide a local source 
of financial and other support and other- 
wise to meet many of the institutional 
requirements implicit in community de- 
velopment effort. Nevertheless, com- 
munity programmes can _ unwittingly 
weaken local government by causing 
national agencies to carry out on a con- 
tinuing basis functions which can and 
should be performed by local govern- 
ment, by establishing facilities and serv- 
ices without arranging in advance for 
their maintenance, and by creating gen- 
eral purpose development bodies which 
undermine the role of local govern- 
ment. Furthermore, reliance on the co- 
ercive powers of local government where 
extension work, community education or 
voluntary action is called for, can serve 
to undermine community development 
effort. 


Administrative Implications 


As a general rule, programmes to im- 
prove local government should be plan- 
ned and carried out simultaneously and 
in close co-ordination with community 
development programmes. The need for 
co-ordination and for building up loca 
government to perform certain services 
initiated through community self-help 
effort, is illustrated as follows: 


(a) In India, the Fourth Evalua- 
tion Report (1957) on the commu- 
nity development programme ex- 
presses grave concern over the 
problem of maintaining facilities 
built during the intensive phase 
of the programme: “It is obvious 
that permanent reliance cannot be 
placed for this purpose on either 
individual or unorganized or ad hoc 
collective effort. Long term main- 
tenance of these facilities has to be 
the responsibility of the village 
panchayats. A part of the unwill- 
ingness of the panchayats to under- 
take this work is due to the fact 
that the original construction pro- 
grammes were undertaken without 
their being consulted and that these 
programmes benefited only either 
individuals or special groups of in- 
dividuals and not the village com- 
munity as such.” 


(b) In Eastern Nigeria, “reading 
rooms were constructed as part of 
the literacy campaign and their 
maintenance in each village was 
made the responsibility of a com- 
mittee, usually under the headmas- 
ter of the village school. Interest 
soon waned, and today these read- 
ing rooms are almost without ex- 
ception derelict and disused. Yet 
had they been looked after by a 
trained, enthusiastic warden em- 
ployed by the local government 
council, they might well have lived 
up to the hopes that called them 
into existence. The failure of read- 
ing rooms in Udi Division, and in- 
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deed the ultimate extinction of the 

mass literacy work there, was in 

large measure due to a lack of co- 

ordination between community de- 

velopment and local government.” 2 

Community development programmes 
should normally encourage and help 
people to establish a facility or service 
only if advance arrangements have been 
made with local government or other- 
wise to maintain it. Care must also be 
taken that facilities are not built up so 
rapidly that the economy cannot sup- 
port their operation. In some cases 
technical departments such as health or 
social services, may agree to maintain 
a facility with the plan of ultimately 
transferring responsibility and staff to 
local government; however, such trans- 
fers are exceedingly difficult to bring 
about without substantial loss in the 
quality of service. We need to know 
more about how to effect such transfers 
and what alternatives merit consider- 
ation. Innovations in the organization 
and powers of local government bodies 
and their relations with central gov- 
ernment may be needed, particularly 
where, as mentioned earlier, there is 
a tradition which is conducive to the co- 
ordination of central technical services 
at a point close to the communities be- 
ing served. 


Measures to improve local govern- 
ment should form an integral part of 
community development programmes. 
The technical services — agricultural 
extension, education, health, social serv- 
ices, and so on — are recognized in the 
United Nations as component elements 
of such programmes. The responsibili- 
ties of local government often include 
some of these services and others too, 


21.C. Jackson, Advance in Africa, (Ox- 


ford: Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 100. 


such as public works, which can affect 
and be affected by community develop- 
ment activities. 


Some countries have even found it 
advisable to place responsibility for fos- 
tering community development activi- 
ties and for improving local govern- 
ment in the same agency. The Ministry 
of Community Development and Co- 
operation in India was recently given 
responsibility for aiding states in im- 
proving the functioning of panchayats. 
Comparative study is needed of the ef- 
fect of various organizational arrange- 
ments for discharging community devel- 
opment and local government responsi- 
bilities. In some areas where these res- 
ponsibilities are vested in separate de- 
partments, rivalry has developed among 
the officers concerned; those responsible 
for local government feel that the com- 
munity development programme de- 
tracts from the people’s interest in and 
support of local government by doing 
many things which local government 
should do, and can do better. Tradi- 
tional leaders and local government of- 
ficials also oppose the community de- 
velopment programme where they re- 
gard it or its principal local contacts as 
a threat to their position. On the other 
hand, placing both programmes in the 
same department might, under some 
circumstances, subject the community 
development programme to undue pol- 
itical and other institutional restraints. 


It is sometimes suggested that res- 
ponsibility for fostering community de- 
velopment should be transferred entire- 
ly to the local government units them- 
selves. With allowance for differences 
in systems of government, local gov- 
ernments might be expected to take 
over—as they become able to do so 
—some of the functions of community 
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development programmes, such as help- 
ing communities to develop a safe wa- 
ter supply, and they should certainly 
be encouraged to take on the spirit and 
methods of community development. 
However, until the point is reached 
where the community development pro- 
cess is established within the govern- 
ment and society, it is unlikely that lo- 
cal governments can fulfill the need for 
outside stimulation of community de- 
velopment activities. 


Regardless of organizational relation- 
ships between the two activities, recog- 
nition should be given to the need for 
planning measures to improve local gov- 
ernment along with other community 
development activities. Account should 
also be taken of the effect on local gov- 
ernment of community development and 
related activities sponsored by central 
government departments. 


Attention has therefore been given in 
the paragraphs which follow not only 
to the special problems for local gov- 
ernment which spring from community 
development programmes, but also to 
some general problems affecting local 
government which merit research or 
cther attention. One of the special 
problems, that of absorbing new devel- 
opment areas into the regular structure 
for field administration or transforming 
them into local government units was 
discussed in the section on decentraliza- 
tion. Three other special problems are 
considered below: first, the question of 
defining the proper use of general pur- 
pose community development commit- 
tees, including their relationship to sta- 
tutory bodies; second, the relationship 
of local governments to community de- 
velopment activities in the economic 


field; and third, the public administra- 
tion implications of urban community 
cevelopment programmes. 


Community Development Committees 


The opportunities and problems in re- 
lationships between community develop- 
ment and local government are evident 
in the experience of general purpose 
community development committees or 
councils. These ad hoc bodies have been 
established in a number of countries as 
a means of gaining popular participa- 
tion in community development pro- 
grammes and of co-ordinating the efforts 
of public and private agencies which 
can contribute technical or financial re- 
sources to these programmes. In many 
cases, they include members of the lo- 
cal government council. Where statu- 
tory local government does not exist at 
levels at which community development 
is effective, ad hoc bodies may serve vir- 
tually as local government bodies and 
they may lay the basis for the estab- 
lishment of local government, as the vil- 
lage welfare committees have done in 
Orissa, India. 


On the other hand, it appears that 
where local government units exist, the 
creation of general purpose community 
development committees alongside them 
may create difficulties without percept- 
ible long-range advantage from a com- 
munity development standpoint. More- 
over, the attempt in several countries 
to create general purpose development 
committees on a nation-wide basis by le- 
gislation has had little success. 


In the early years in India, consider- 
able emphasis was placed on the crea- 
tion of village welfare committees and 
advisory committees at higher levels. 
The report of the Planning Commis- 
sion’s Committee on Plan Projects 
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states that “ ... few of the local bodies 
at a level higher than the village pan- 
chayat have shown any enthusiasm or 
interest in this work; and even the 
panchayats have not come into the field 
to any appreciable extent. An attempt 
has been made to harness local initia- 
tive through the formation of ad hoc 
bodies mostly with nominated personnel 
and invariably advisory in character. 
These bodies have so far given no in- 
dication of durable strength nor the 
leadership necessary to provide the mo- 
tive force for continuing the improve- 
ment of economic and social conditions 
in rural areas.”* The Committee re- 
commended that panchayats be strength- 
ened and linked organically to form a 
new unit of local government at the 
block level. As noted in Appendix B, 
[This refers to the original document. |] 
India has now abandoned the creation 
of ad hoc village councils and is em- 
phasizing the improvement of panchu- 
yats and the ultimate conservation of ad- 
visory development committees into sta- 
tutory bodies. 


The Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in Ceylon endorsed the idea of 
self-help fostered by the rural develop- 
ment movement but recommended that 
the public works being done by the 
Rural Development Societies should be 
done in the future through the village 
(local government) committees. It sta- 
ted: “There is no gainsaying the fact .. . 
that the legally constituted democratic 
institution of the village, namely, the 
village committee, quite rightly feels 
that it is being supplanted and atrophied 
and is losing its appointed place in vil- 


8India, Planning Commission, Committee 
for Plan Projects, Report of the Study Team 
for Community Development and National 
aoe Service, vol. I, November 1957, p. 





lage society. There is strong and per- 
sistent feeling that as a result of the 
rural development movement, diarchy is 
being created in the village and its cor- 
porate life split in two.” 4 

The relationship of development com- 
mittees to local government bodies at 
provincial and’ municipal levels in the 
Philippines merits examination (The 
barrio council, a village level statutory 
body, also provides the channel for 
community development activities). On 
the one hand, the provincial and munic- 
ipal development committees now ap- 
prove requests for national grants-in- 
aid for community development pur- 
poses. On the other hand, various pro- 
posals have been made to empower 
provincial and municipal governments 
to raise additional revenue in order to 
match national grants and separately to 
finance community development pro- 
grammes. Since the provincial and mu- 
nicipal development committees consist 
of representatives of private welfare or- 
ganizations and civil servants as well as 
locally elected officers, it would be worth 
knowing what effect these committees 
have had on local government and whe- 
ther changes in relationships between 
development committees and local gov- 
ernment bodies will become necessary 
if and when local government raises 
through taxation a greater share of the 
cost of community development pro- 
grammes. 

Use of general purpose committees in 
project type programmes at Moturiki 
(Fiji Islands), Domasi (Nyasaland), 
and Nayarit (Mexico), with lack of 
full involvement of local government of- 
ficials, appears to have been a source of 
weakness in these projects. 
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4 Ceylon, Commission on Local 
ment, 
1955). 
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In Ghana, it was found undesirable 
to have an ad hoc non-elected commit- 
tee for community development cover- 
ing the same geographic area as a local 
authority (i.e. district board). How- 
ever, community development commit- 
tees at the village level are proving ef- 
fective. Experiments have been made 
to bring together some of these com- 
mittees into “community development 
associations” for an area. 


The following hypothesis may be for- 
mulated on the basis of evidence from 
a number of countries: General purpose 
committees may be utilized successful- 
ly as instruments of community devel- 
opment at levels where statutory local 
bodies do not exist or as a means of ef- 
fecting basic changes in local govern- 
ment, but they are likely to fail if they 
exist alongside statutory bodies and 
there is no pre-conceived plan to re- 
late them in a meaningful way to local 
government. 


The validity of the foregoing hypo- 
thesis ought to be examined in a se- 
parate study which should also probe 
related questions, such as the follow- 
ing: 


(a) What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of conferring local 
government status on a communi- 
ty that is an effective unit for 
multi-purpose community develop- 
ment? Underlying this question is 
the question whether the advan- 
tages of local government status 
(e.g. a formal basis for property 
ownership) can be conferred with- 
out making community organiza- 
tion unduly rigid and otherwise im- 
pairing the community’s capacity 
for spontaneous action. The effect 
in Ceylon of conferring certain sta- 
tutory powers on the rural develop- 
ment committees should be exam- 
ined in this connection. 


(b) What types of formal links by 
statute, regulation, or otherwise be- 
tween local government and commu- 
nity development bodies have prov- 
ed workable or unworkable? What 


problems arise from the absence of 
such links? 


(c) ‘Can guides be developed for 
designing the form and composition 
of general purpose community de- 
velopment bodies (eg. general 
meeting of adult members or for- 
mally organized committees with li- 
mited memberships) ? 


(i) For example, a recent stu- 
dy in Brazil reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: “In a community 
unfamiliar with voluntary and 
non-political administrative devi- 
ces, the council served as a plat- 
form for political disagreement 
rather than a means of enlisting 
co-operation. This does not mean 
that the community council is a 
defective mechanism. It means 
that the council, like other pro- 
ducts of a particular ideological 
environment, cannot readily be 
transplanted to locations with dif- 
ferent social and political cli- 
mates.” 5 


(ii) Regarding the relationship 
of local government officials to 
general community development 
bodies at a village level, an ex- 
pert emphasized the importance 
of training local government of- 
ficials in the community develop- 
ment approach. He stated that so 
long as outside persons are tak- 
ing responsibility for program- 
mes in a village area, it is only 
in exceptional cases that the vil- 
lagers will accept responsibility 
for them. 


The problem of the relationship of 
general purpose bodies to local govern- 


fs 5K. Oberg and J.A. Ries “A Community 
Improvement Project in Brazil” in Health, 
Culture and Community, edited by Benjamin 
Paul. 
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ment and the form which these bodies 
should take needs to be examined se- 
parately in tribal areas, account being 
taken of the individual circumstances of 
the tribal organizations, including their 
acceptance by the people, their relation- 
ship with local government, and the po- 
licy of the government toward them. In 
one country, for example, a new sys- 
tem of local government is being estab- 
lished simultaneously with a communi- 
ty development programme. A major 
purpose of the local government reform 
is to break up the tribal system. And 
yet, it has been found that to be suc- 
cessful in some parts of the country, the 
community development programme 
must make use of certain elements in 
the tribal organization. 


Community development programmes 
may provide a means for helping tribal 
organizations better to meet the current 
needs of their members or for facilitai- 
ing the transition from tribal to modern 
forms of local government. They con- 
tribute toward maintaining social inte- 
gration while introducing technological 
and other changes. They help the peo- 
ple themselves understand and adjust 
to changes and they can contribute to 
national integration as well as commu- 
nity cohesion. In a country which has 
tribal or other identifiable ethnic groups 
concentrated in certain areas, the gov- 
ernment may have to decide the rela- 
tive emphasis it wishes to place on com- 
munity cohesion on the one hand as 
against national integration in its com- 
munity development programme. In 
that event, it is especially important 
that local government policies and 
measures be consistent with the deci- 
sion made. 





Role of Lecal Government in Economic 
Development Activities 


Several governments are expecting 
their local government units not only 
tc improve utilities and other basic serv- 
ices but also to carry out wider econom- 
ic functions which would more di- 
rectly contribute to local and national 
development. India is considering a 
more active role for panchayats in eco- 
nomic planning and agricultural devel- 
opment. Japan and Indonesia are re- 
viving traditional community institutions 
(the mura and desa, respectively) to 
meet modern economic needs. 


The question of what constitutes a 
public interest is critical in drawing the 
line between matters on which resort to 
the coercive powers of local government 
may be appropriate, such as to enforce 
measures for the control of plant pests, 
and matters on which an extension ap- 
proach alone may be appropriate, such 
as would normally be the case in per- 
suading farmers to plant certain kinds 
of seeds. 


There is also the question of the di- 
viding line between the services that lo- 
cal government should perform and 
those that should be left to co-opera- 
tive and private endeavour. Community 
development programmes, _ especially 
those of the integrative type, create 
needs for marketing, credit, and retail 
channels which must be satisfied if the 
programmes are to succeed. It does lit- 
tle good to teach farmers the value of 
good seeds and fertilizers if no chan- 
nel is made availale to supply the items 
and to provide credit if necessary. Lo- 
cal governments in the countries which 
have such programmes are not being 
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used for this purpose. Some govern- 
ments are attempting to provide the 
needed channels by the creation and 
subsidization of co-operatives and other 
institutions. It would be useful to know 
how these institutions are organized, 
what rules they operate under, what 
functions they perform, and what their 
relationship is to central and local gov- 
ernment and to general purpose com- 
munity development bodies. Ceylon, 
where government-subsidized multi- 
purpose cooperatives were recently 
established at the village level, might 
provide good material for a study of this 
problem. It also has rural (community) 
development societies and village (local 
government) committees. It has also 
been suggested that a study be made of 
the relationship between local govern- 
ment and the Societes Mutuelles de 
Production Rurale in African republics 
that are members of the French Com- 
munity.” 


Urban Community Development 


The applicability of community de- 
velopment techniques to urban areas is 
being examined by the United Nations 
in a separate study. The observations 
below on the distinctive opportunities 


6 The Fifth Evaluation Report on the pro- 
gramme in India recommended that addition- 
al responsibility for development works 
should not be imposed on panchayats at least 
until they discharge adequately their elemen- 
tary civic responsibilities. “The functions 
of panchayats and co-operative societies 
should be clearly distinguished from one ano- 
ther . . . Arrangement for supply of seed, 
development of cottage industries, etc., are 
jobs for co-operative societies and not the 
panchayats .” Op. cit., p. 153. 

7 Report of the. Mission to Survey Commu- 
nity Development in Africa. ST /TAA/Ser.d 
/26-ST/SOA/Ser.0/26, para. 72. 

8“Urban area” refers to an urban eco- 
nomic and social region and not to a city as 
legally defined. The settled areas outside 
the legal limits of a city often provide fer- 


and problems for public administration 
in such programmes are based largely 
on reports of a pilot programme which 
has been carried out since 1952 in ci- 
ties of Pakistan. The United Nations 
has provided technical assistance for the 
programme, one of the few in develop- 
ing countries that is called an “urban 
community development programme.” 
Because of the possible general appli- 
cation of lessons to be learned from the 
experience in Pakistan, an on-the-spot 
study of it deserves high priority. 


The rapid growth of urban areas 
creates needs, both for services and for 
means of community expression, which 
the framework of government and so- 
ciety often does not adequately meet.® 
These needs exist at both neighborhood 
and area-wide levels. Community de- 
velopment can be instrumental in creat- 
ing and adapting governmental and 
other institutions to meet them. It can 
supplement government action or gal- 
vanize civic interest that may lead to 
government action. The application of 
community development methods in 
certain programmes like slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal contributes to 
their success. On the other hand, an 
urban community development pro- 
gramme might unwittingly confuse re- 
lationships between levels of govern- 
ment and contribute towards fragmen- 
tation of government within an urban 
area. 


tile ground for community development 
work. The essential elements of an “urban 
community development programme” are the 
stimulation of the initiative of the people 
and the joining of voluntary and govern- 
mental efforts for general improvement of 
whole urban areas as weil as neighborhoods. 

9 See International Survey of Programmes 
of Social Development (United Nations Pub- 
lications Sales No, 59. IV. 2), p. 169-184, 
for a discussion of measures, including ur- 
ban community development, for meeting 
problems of rapid urban growth. 
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Responsibility for urban community 
development at the federal level in Pa- 
kistan is exercised by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and Community Devel- 
opment which also has charge of the ru- 
ral (V-AID) community development 
programme. At the provincial level, the 
urban programme is administered by 
the Department of Social Welfare and 
Local Government in West Pakistan and 
by the Department cf Health and Local 
Government in East Pakistan. Depress- 
ed sections of the several cities were 
selected for experimental work in com- 
munity development. Neighborhood 
councils were formed, consisting at the 
outset of anyone who wished to parti- 
cipate and later of representatives of 
thirteen community service groups, both 
multi-purpose and single-purpose, which 
were formed. The following were among 
the achievements reported for one of 
these voluntary neighborhood self-help 
programmes, slightly over a year after 
initiation: 

(a) Three night schools established, 

with three paid teachers and more 

than 300 boys and girls attending; 

(b) Three libraries with more than 

600 volumes; 

(c) Three clinics, opened twice 

weekly for one hour each, and 

served by volunteer doctors; 


(d) Five small recreation centres 
started, with 110 boys and girls at- 
tending regularly; 


(e) Five milk distribution centres 
established which served 800 fami- 
lies; and 

(f) Of the 15,000 people in the area, 
over 1,000 were affiliated with serv- 
ice groups, 100 were continuously 
active, 300 were active on occasion, 
and 13,000 were reached by the va- 
rious services provided. 


In addition to establishing and ope- 


rating these facilities, residents were 





persuaded to clean their lanes and al 
leys, and receptacles were provided for 
garbage disposal. The council budget- 
ed its expenditures and collected neces- 
sary funds both inside and outside the 
neighborhood area. Assistance was also 
given to obtain more services from the 
city. However, the United Nations ex- 
pert, in reviewing the experience, felt 
that “more attention should have been 
given to government relations and in- 
terrelations.” 

There is a long history of community 
organization work in urban areas, but 
the experience in Pakistan seems dis- 
tinctive in the nature and range of acti- 
vities which were stimulated in city 
neighborhoods by a higher level of gov- 
ernment. Several questions arising from 
a review of this experience merit study 
and possibly experimentation. They are 
set forth below in the form of hypo- 
theses. 


(a) The provision in a neighbor- 
hood through community self-help 
effort of services which the city 
ought to provide on a city-wide ba- 
sis, should, to avoid fragmentation 
of government, be regarded as a 
temporary measure and not formal- 
ized on a statutory basis. Of course, 
if the policy of government is to 
decentralize certain activities to 
neighborhood areas, community de- 
velopment workers can be helpful 
in the execution of such a policy. 


(b) In order to avoid confusion in 
inter-governmental relations and to 
achieve co-operation among _inte- 
rested departments of government, 
neighborhood community develop- 
ment workers should, if employed 
by government, be either employed 
by, or attached to, the level of gov- 
ernment which is expected to pro- 
vide the governmental services that 
may be stimulated by their efforts 
or that may be required to sup- 
port voluntary efforts. 
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(c) Community development work- 
ers in urban areas need not possess 
as diverse technical skills as work- 
ers in rural areas. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they will not be called 
upon to perform rudimentary func- 
tions on a regular basis for several 
technical services, as are multi-pur- 
pose workers in rural areas of In- 
dia and Pakistan, because technical 
services are more highly develop- 
ed in urban than in rural areas and 
their further development would 
normally lie in increasing the num- 
ber of specialists rather than in 
using multi-purpose workers. Ur- 
ban community development work- 
ers will serve primarily as catalysts 
of civic action and as a liaison be- 
tween civic groups and government 


agencies. Thus, in selecting and . 


training urban community develop- 
ment workers, emphasis must be 
placed on skill in dealing with peo- 
ple in various aspects of urban life. 
A more highly educated person with 
more specialized skills in commu- 
nity organization and group work 
will normally be required for ur- 
ban than for rural work and condi- 
tions of service must accordingly 


differ. 


(d) Community development me- 
thods are particularly suitable as a 
means of bringing civic, business, 
university and other leaders toge- 
ther with governmental officials for 
a concerted attack on city-wide’ or 
metropolitan area-wide problems. 
The inter-municipal planning pro- 
gramme in the metropolitan area 
of San Jose, Costa Rica, resulted in 
part from the application of commu- 
nity development methods in field 
work done by students at the Ad- 
vanced School of Public Adminis- 
tration for Central America. A 
number of private organizations in 
the United States are providing 
funds and personnel to encourage 
metropolitan area development pro- 
grammes. Provincial or state gov- 
ernments in developed and under- 
developed countries might well con- 


sider making available, on an ex- 
perimental basis, similar assistance 
to city governments or inter-munic- 
ipal bodies where the existence of 
substantial community organization 
and social and physical research fa- 
cilities makes urban-wide commu- 
nity development programmes fea- 
sible. 


General Measures to Improve 
Local Government 


In view of the inter-dependence of 
community development and local gov- 
ernment, and the need in most cases to 
regard steps to improve local govern- 
ment as an integral part of the com- 
munity development programme, it 
seems appropriate in this study to re- 
view what this may entail from a pub- 
lic administration standpoint within a 
country and to suggest the studies and 
other activities on an international scale 
that may be helpful. 


Scarcity of trained personnel, apathy 
of leadership and financial poverty are 
common characteristics of local govern- 
ment in developing countries. The steps 
to improve local government may in- 
clude a redefinition of the objectives to- 
ward which a country aspires in rela- 
tions between central and local govern- 
ment, including relations with tribally 
organized groups; the preparation of a 
new statutory basis for local govern- 
ment; the provision to local government 
units of broader taxing authority and of 
supplemental financial assistance through 
grants-in-aid and other means; the se- 
lection and training of local government 
employees and re-examination of pol- 
icies regarding their pay and status; 
training of members of local govern- 
ment councils; the establishment of a 
central government agency to supervise, 
provide technical assistance, and lend 
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money to local governments; and the 
adjustment of relationships between lo- 
cal government and field personnel of 
central government, particularly heads 
of administrative districts. More fun- 
damentally, it often calls for changes 
in the circumstances and attitudes which 
have led people to fear or distrust lo- 
cal government as well as central gov- 
ernment officials. 


Although some countries, mainly in 
Asia and Africa, have programmes un- 
der way to train local government of- 
ficials and otherwise to improve local 
government, there is a general need for 
research and information on related ex- 
perience. A bibliography on rural gov- 
ernment, classified according to major 
problems and including references to ex- 
periences of developing local govern- 
ment in tribal areas, would be help- 
ful. Published information on local 
government in developing countries is 
increasing but basic surveys will in 
most cases be an essential first step in 
a programme to improve local govern- 
ment. 


Comparative studies of local govern- 
ment should also be encouraged,"! parti- 
cularly those which may help in solv- 
ing practical problems or in reconciling 
differences in prevailing concepts of the 


10 United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documenta- 
tion, The International Bibliography on Po- 
litical Science (six volumes issued since 
1954). and the The International Politic,l 
Science Abstracts Tavenes since 1951), 
prepared by the ternational Political 
Science Association in co-operation with the 
above Committee and with the support of 
UNESCO, have sections on local govern- 
ment and non-self-governing territories. 


11 Comparative studies of rural local gov- 
ernment are rarities. Two books are notc- 
worthy: H. Zink and others, Comparative 
Stuay of Rural Locai Government in Sweden. 
Italy, India and London, (1958) and the an- 
alysis of experience in developing local gov- 


structure and functioning of local gov- 
ernment. Two studies of this type are 
being carried out under United Nations 
sponsorship: one, by the International 
Political Science Association, will ana- 
lyze means of countering over-central- 
ization, including the contribution which 
local government can make toward de- 
centralizing the functions of govern- 
ment and toward increasing the parti- 
cipation of people in the process of gov- 
ernment; the other, being done by the 
International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, will analyze the services rendered 
by central governments, unions of local 
authorities, and other institutions to lo- 
cal governments under different sys- 
tems of central-local government rela- 
tion with a view to providing guides for 
governments that desire to improve their 
local government units. The Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities, in 
collaboration with UNESCO, is also 
making a comparative study of local 
government systems on the basis of in- 
formation which it received from forty 
countries; detailed information was ga- 
thered on local government in Brazil, 
Sweden, Thailand, and Tunisia, and has 
been issued in separate monographs. 


The need to test concepts and theo- 
ries on the proper structure and func- 
tioning of local government is reflected 
in the many points, set out below, on 
which two local government survey 
teams disagreed in the recommendations 
which they made to the same govern- 
ment: 


(a) on the degree to which local 
government should be an in- 


ernment in Africa, South of the Sahara, in 
Lord Hailey’s African Survey, Londov, 
(1957). The Journal of African Administra- 
tion, a quarterly prepared by the Colonial 
Office in Lendon, is an excellent current 
source of information on rural local govern- 
ment in Africa. 
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strument of central govern- 
ment; 


(b) on the desirable number of lo- 
cal government levels, the re- 
lationships between units at 
different levels, and the use of 
an indirect or tier system of re- 
presentation; 

(c) on the relative advantage of 
large representative bodies and 
the use of executive commit- 
tees to transact most business, 
as compared with small repre- 
sentative bodies and little use 
of executive committees; 

(d) on the use of seconded central 
government administrative and 
technical personnel to staff lo- 
cal governments; 

(e) on the relative virtues of the 
council-manager system of local 
administration versus the use of 
council members as department 
heads; and 


(f) on the term of office for elected 
officials—one team recommend- 
ed a term of five years, hold- 
ing that frequent elections 
would be disruptive while the 
other team recommended a 
term of two years, holding that 
frequent elections would be a 
far more effective means of con- 
trol than rules, supervision and 
other measures. 

A cataloguing of such problems and 
of experiences in various ways of tack- 
ling them in different circumstances 
would seem highly worthwhile. The 
value of such a systematic approach on 
an international scale is indicated by 
the pioneer study of the functioning of 
panchayats as development institutions 
in fourteen states of India, reported in 
the Fifth Evaluation Report. It is to be 
hoped that this comparative study will 
be continued and broadened to compre- 
hend all aspects of village government. 





The range of cultural, geographic and 
other differences in India are such that 
the conclusions derived from exper- 
iences with local government in India 
will probably have practical applications 
in some other countries and would be 
of general theoretical value. Rural local 
government systems differ among indus- 
trialized countries and it is already evi- 
dent that they must be substantially 
modified if they are to be applied at all 
in developing countries; new concepts 
and new systems, based on circums- 
tances in these countries, are likely to 
be required.}2 


A number of countries and territories 
have established courses to train local 
government personnel and elective of- 
ficials and representatives. Some of 
these courses have been carried out in 
conjunction with community develop- 
ment training schemes. The British 
Colonial Office serves as a continuing 
centre for the exchange of information 
with respect to such training in territo- 
ries which it administers, but there has 
been no broad assessment of local gov- 
ernment training in developing coun- 
tries that might serve as a guide to gov- 
ernments in this respect. Fellowships 
for local government officials and for 
instructors engaged in the training of 
such officials and regional seminars for 
officers responsible for local government 
training should be fostered. 


12F, Burke in “The Application of the 
English Committee System to Local Govern- 
ment in Uganda,” points out that many of 
the conditions which led to the success of the 
committee system in England are absent in 
Uganda where an attempt has been made to 
introduce that system. See Journal of Afri- 
can Administration (London) 10:39-46, Jan- 
uary 1958. 
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W: ARE GOING TO LOOK AT 
one facet of the job of an Educa- 
tional Supervisor. We are going to fo- 
cus on the relationships inherent in that 
job. We will focus on his relationships 
with people, for it is through people 
that the supervisor gets his job done. 
In large measure, it is the quality of 
these relationships which determines his 
success on the job. 


To examine the human relationships 
of an educational supervisor in a real- 
istic perspective, it may be helpful to 
look first at the meaning of the word 
“Supervision.” Literally, the word “Su- 
pervision” means “to see over and 
above” or “to look ahead with fore- 
sight.” In the context used here, the 
educational supervisor is a person who 
can look ahead—with the teachers 
whose work he is trying to help them 
do better. He looks ahead to see how 
he can help bring the teacher from 
where she is now to where she might 
be — with the right kind of help from 
the educational supervisor. 





* Based on a paper prepared for the Su- 
pervisory Orientation Conference, Ministry 
of Education, Phya Thai School, Bangkok, 
Nov. 1959. 
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We are here, in this conference, to 
look ahead from where we are now to 
where we might be. Looking forward 
to where we might be calls for ima- 
gination. It calls for imagination about 
what might be, imagination about what 
may be, imagination about what can be, 
if we, as educational supervisors, find 
ways to release the latent ability of 
students in our schools today. 

Part of our success in working toward 
our goals depends on our ability to work 
effectively with people. Part depends 
on what we see those future goals to 
be. My assumption here this morning 
is that our goal is to develop an edu- 
cated society. That, as a part of our 
educational effort, we are trying con- 
stantly to bring into sharper focus what 
the nature of that educated society shall 
be. Without a clear aim, without a 
sound philosophy on which to build 
our educational effort, sound working 
relationships bring little reward. 


In his recent book, Landmarks of 
Tomorrow, Peter F. Drucker develops 
a concept of “The Educated Society.” 
The essence of his concept seems to be: 

An abundant and increasing sup- 


ply of highly educated people has 
become the absolute prerequisite of 
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social and economic development in 

our world. It is rapidly becoming 

a condition of national survival. 

What matters is not that there are 

sO many more individuals around 

who have been exposed to long 
years of formal schooling . . . The 
essential new fact is that a devel- 
oped society and economy are less 
than fully effective if anyone is 
educated to less than the limit of 
his potential. The uneducated is 
fast becoming an economic liability 
and unproductive. Society must be 
an educated society today, — to pro- 
gress, to grow, — even to survive.! 

As do many other countries, Thailand 

seems to agree with Drucker, when he 
says that the conclusion from this is as 
simple as it is new: Educational devel- 
opment becomes a priority of national 
policy.2, In view of the vital role for 
education which this suggests, perhaps 
this may provide a useful perspective 
in which to consider Human Relation- 
ships in an Educated Society. In dis- 
cussing Human Relationships as they 
concern the educational supervisor of 
Thailand, I will not attempt to spell out 
the nature of the educational job to be 
done. I will not try to define the edu- 
cational policies and goals of the King- 
dom. Nor will I attempt to discuss in 
any detail the problems to be met in 
carrying out such goals, once they are 
defined. I will attempt only to deal with 
some of the questions which are vital 
to the Educational Supervisor in work- 
ing with people. 

1. Why are human relationships im- 
portant to the educational super- 
visor? 

2. How can an understanding of hu- 
man behavior help him in his 
work? 


1 Peter F. Drucker, Landmarks of Tomor- 
a aaa York: Harper Brothers, 1959). 


“2 Ibid. p. 124. 


3. How can he use these understand- 
ings to increase his effectiveness? 

4. What are the implications for an 
educated society? 


Importance of Human Relations 


To approach these questions meaning- 
fully, it seems we need first to start 
with a common understanding of the 
role of the Educational Supervisor in 
building an educated society. As I see 
it, your job is to counsel with the teach- 
er, be it elementary, secondary, or voca- 
tional teacher. I use the term “coun- 
sel” here since you do not have direct 
authority over the teacher. Yet your 
job is to help the teacher increase her 
effectiveness. You do this in a variety 
of ways. You do this by helping the 
teacher develop a deeper understand- 
ing of her role in the educational pro- 
cess. Perhaps you can help her formu- 
late a sound philosophy of education. 
Perhaps you can help her see more 
clearly the underlying purpose of the 
educational effort. With an understand- 
ing of the philosophy and purpose of 
education, perhaps you can help her 
work more effectively toward it. This 
may involve the development and use 
of a modern curriculum. It may in- 
volve more effective use of teaching 
materials: modern textbooks, audio-vis- 
ual materials, workbooks, library fa- 
cilities, and other teaching materials. 
It may involve helping to improve her 
methods of teaching. This may mean 
a deeper understanding of the teach- 
ing-learning process. It may mean in- 
creasing her skill in relating all these 
things to the world of reality in which 
both teacher and student live. 

To help the teacher with these things, 
you must work with many people. You 
will work with the principal. You will 
work with the education officer in your 
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province. You will work with the dis- 
trict officer. You will work with many 
other officials in the provinces and in 
the regions. In addition, you will work 
with the central supervisory unit in the 
Ministry of Education. To work effec- 
tively with these people, you need to 
build sound working relationships. 

In your job as educational supervisor, 
you will work extensively with the 
teacher. Although you may work with 
many other people, the focal point of 
your effort is the teacher. For it is the 
teacher that makes education happen. 
It is through the teacher that your ef- 
forts can bear fruit. It is through the 
teacher that you can help the school 
develop knowledge and responsibility 
in the student. It is through her that 
you can help the student develop his 
competence, his excellence, his ideals 
and his standards. It is largely through 
the teacher that you may help develop 
a sharper focus for the entire educa- 
tional effort. She must understand your 
role if you are to help her. 

To do your work well, you need the 
kind of working relationships with the 
teacher that recognizes her as a per- 
son. You need the kind of relation- 
ships in which you can work with the 
teacher as another human being. For 
it is through working with the teacher 
in such a way as to recognize the in- 
tegrity of her personality, her worth as 
a person, that you help her develop 
those relationships with her students. 
To a large degree, the attitudes behind 
these relationships are caught more 
than they are taught. To the extent 
you can demonstrate these attitudes in 
your relationships with the teacher, to 
this extent you can help her develop 
similar relationships with her students. 
In this respect, we can agree with Ga- 


lileo when he said, “You cannot teach 
a person anything; you can only help 
him find it within himself.” In a very 
large measure, this is particularly true 
of our relationships with others. 


Understanding Human Behavior 


To increase our effectiveness as edu- 
cational supervisors —that is the kind 
of educational supervisors who are ca- 
pable of building sound relationships 
with others—the kind who can help 
the teacher in her efforts to develop 
the student to the limit of his poten- 
tial— we need an understanding of hu- 
man behavior. If we view the people 
with whom we work as human beings, 
we find certain human drives that tend 
to make them behave as they do. Let 
us examine some of these drives. 


1. Pay is important. A few months 
ago we were asked to help an organiza- 
tion of the Government to plan and con- 
duct some training in supervision for 
their division and section chiefs. Now 
we believe that if we are to help super- 
visors learn to become better super- 
visors, we should plan the kind of train- 
ing that will enable them to deal with 
their day-to-day problems on-the-job. 
To help us get some insight into the 
kinds of problems these supervisors 
faced, we met with seven of them and 
asked them to tell us some things about 
the nature of their problems. 


During the discussion, one of the su- 
pervisors said: “May I suggest we con- 
sider the problem of finding the right 
motivation?” When asked how this 
problem presented itself, this supervisor 
replied: “Our men are all vastly under- 
paid. Nearly all our problems result 
from low pay.” Now, I suspect that few 
of us would be in our present jobs if 


we did not get paid for the work we 
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are doing. Fair pay for work done is 
important to us. However, it is not the 
only factor. In many cases, it is not 
even the most important. What evi- 
dence do we have that this is true? 


First of all, I am sure that many of 
you know of cases where people have 
turned down jobs that offered more pay 
than their present job offered. If pay 
were the only factor, or even the most 
important one, this would not happen. 
The other day, I was discussing this 
problem with the Director General of 
a Department in one of the Ministries 
of your government. He cited cases 
where people left a job paying Baht 
1000 per month to accept a job which 
paid only Baht 600 per month. Pay is 
important. But, why would an indi- 
vidual, voluntarily, leave one job to take 
another with less pay? What is it that 
people want from their work, in addi- 
tion to pay? 


2. People want to belong. Man is a 
social creature. He wants to feel that 
he belongs. We join organizations be- 
cause we want to belong. Part of the 
satisfaction we get from conferences 
such as this relates to our desire to be- 
long. Now, belonging to a group has 
an effect on our behavior in that group. 
The group sets certain standards which 
it will accept. Others which will be 
rejected by the group. If the group 
accepts our behavior, it is likely to ac- 
cept us. If it rejects our behavior, it 
is likely to reject us. To belong we 
need to share in the activities of the 
group. 


Now, this operates in your schools. 
It operates among your students. It 
operates among your teachers in such 
a way as to effect the work that they 
do. It affects you in your own behay- 


ior. It affects you in your relations 
with teachers, principals, education offi- 
cers, and others with whom you come 
into contact. Since you want to be- 
long, you try to behave in ways that 
will help you to be accepted by other 
supervisors, by teachers, and others. 
One of the work groups in this con- 
ference reported that, in your relations 
with the teacher, you were an advisor, 
a coordinator, a resource person, and a 
friend. If you are to serve effectively 
in all these respects, the teacher needs 
to feel that both supervisor and teacher 
are working toward common goals. 
You need to feel the same way about 
the teacher. For it is by sharing com- 
mon goals, and by being able to work 
together in the achievement of these 
goals that we build a sense of identifica- 
tion with a common effort. If you are ac- 
cepted by the teacher, if you are invited 
in to talk over her probems, if she 
seeks your advice and counsel, both of 
you will get a sense of belonging. To- 
gether, you can work on activities which 
spring from a common goal. This will 
strengthen the sense of belonging for 
you both. What is true of your rela- 
tions with the teacher is true of all the 
other people you may work with. 


3. People want security. In the sense 
I am using it here, security is the ability 
to plan ahead with confidence. I have 
security if I know what I can expect in 
the future. Now, no one can be abso- 
lutely secure — no one can be absolute- 
ly sure about the future. Security is 
a matter of degree. But many things 
contribute to my sense of security. If 
my pay check comes in every month, 
this gives me some feeling of economic 
security. If I know that when I retire, 
I will get some retirement pay, this 
too gives me security. If my super- 
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visor is consistent in the way he treats 
me, this also gives me security. If I 
am accepted by him as well as by the 
group with whom I work, this gives me 
security. If I feel that I belong, this 
feeling also gives me security. These 
are known values. If these values are 
there on a day-to-day basis, I begin to 
feel that I can count on them. So I 
can plan ahead with more confidence 
knowing that these things are and will 
be there. I have security—to a de- 
gree, at least. 

4. People want recognition. When I 
have done a good job, generally I know 
this myself. But I want others to know 
it. If I am a teacher, I want my super- 
visor to recognize it. I want him to tell 
me so. If my fellow teachers recognize 
me, I like this too. It also helps me if 
my students recognize my work. If 
their parents tell me they think I am 
doing a good job, this gives me a lift. 

There are several ways you can re- 
cognize me for my good work, as a 
teacher. You can praise me for it. 
You can tell other teachers about it. 
You can consult me about educational 
problems we face. You can ask me to 
help you with these problems. You may 
be able to help me get a raise in pay. 
You may be able to help me get a pro- 
motion. All these are forms of recogni- 
tion. As a teacher, this is part of my 
reward for teaching. 

5. People need social status. Social 
status may be the result of birth. Sta- 
tus may come from the position we hold. 
Status may be determined by the level 
of the position in the organization. For 
example, a Director General of a Gov- 
ernment Department normally has high- 
er status than one of his Division Chiefs. 
The Director General of a large depart- 
ment may have higher status than the 


D.G. of a smaller department. Here, 
the higher status may be largely the 
function of position level and its rela- 
tive importance in the organization. 

Social status may also be influenced 
by our occupation. For example, your 
occupation as a teacher may have a 
higher social status than that enjoyed 
by those in different occupations. It may 
also be lower than some. Within the 
teaching profession itself, the principal 
may be regarded as having higher sta- 
tus than that of the teacher. Some of 
you may feel that as principal you en- 
joyed a higher status than you will en- 
joy as a supervisor. By its very nature, 
social status is a relative thing. 

Status due to position or occupation 
is largely the result of the requirements 
to enter that position or occupation. 
For example, to be a teacher, you are 
required to meet certain educational re- 
quirements. The higher those require- 
ments, the longer it takes and the more 
difficult it becomes to enter the profes- 
sion. So as you raise requirements, you 
also tend to raise professional status. 
This assumes, of course, that the occupa- 
tion or profession is one on which so- 
ciety places value. 

It seems too that we need to recog- 
nize the inter-relationships among our 
desire to belong, our desire for security, 
recognition, and status. For. example, 
many of you have just become educa- 
tional supervisors. Since this is a new 
venture for you, there may be many 
unknowns for you in this new work. 
You may not be sure of your relation- 
ship with the teacher and others. She 
may not fully understand your role. 
These uncertainties may make you feel 
insecure. In this new work, you may 
feel that you do not belong to the former 
group that you worked with. This may 
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threaten not only your sense of belong- 
ing but may add to your feeling of in- 
security. If there are many unknowns 
in your new job, you may wonder what 
recognition you can get from this new 
assignment. If the future recognition is 
uncertain, this may also affect your feel- 
ing of status. 


A person may feel this way about a 
new assignment. But as you gain ex- 
perience in your new assignment, as you 
clarify your relations with others, as 
you see what can be done, as you in- 
crease your skill in doing it, then you 
will start getting more satisfactions in 
your new job. Your sense of belong- 
ing will increase. Your feeling of se- 
curity, your chances for recognition and 
for social status will increase. As these 
things happen, you will begin to feel 
differently about your new job. You 
will have a basis for better working 
relationships. You can make a contri- 
bution that will be creative. 


With respect to the need for social 
status, it seems to me that the people 
of Thailand are not much different from 
the people of other cultures. If there 
is a difference, it may be in the direc- 
tion of greater recognition of status, and 
perhaps even greater need for it. If 
this is true, it seems to me that as an 
educational supervisor, you can 
strengthen educational effort by build- 
ing up the status of the teacher. For 
here is a place you can give without 
losing. In a very real sense, the more 
you can raise the status of the teacher, 
the higher your own status becomes. 
In a large measure, you share the status 
of your professional colleagues. 


Toward a More Effective Approach 


To consider how we might use these 
ideas about human behavior to increase 


our effectiveness, we need to be mind- 
ful of the fact that the educational su- 
pervisor gets his work done primarily 
through others. In approaching his task, 
it is useful for him to view his effort 
as a social process. It is useful for him 
to view his work as one in which the 
individual as well as the group must 
be considered in developing the kind of 
human relationships that can help build 
an educated society. 


To be effective, he needs a way to 
observe, to understand, and to work 
with this social process. Some writers 
have called this the clinical approach, 
because it is similar to the doctor’s diag- 
nosis of what happens in the human 
organism. Others have called this the 
scientific approach, the approach based 
on an effort to understand cause-effect 
relationships, or the objective approach. 
By whatever term we may choose to 
call this approach, it seems to me the 
educational supervisor will be more ef- 
fective in his work relationships if:* 


1. An underlying aspect of his rela- 
tionship to others is an effort to under- 
stand them. This suggests a high de- 
gree of acceptance of people as they are. 
It implies respect, tolerance, acceptance 
of human limitations, and a recognition 
of the unique nature of each human 
personality. It also implies an ability 
to understand how other people see, feel, 
and think about themselves and the 
world in which they live. Without an 
ability to see and accept these things, 
we are likely to find difficulty in deal- 
ing effectively with concrete situations 
where people are involved. 


3In developing the fine points which fol- 
low, I have drawn from Ronald R. Schoen, 
“Human Relations: Boon or Bogle?”, Har- 
vard Business Review. November-Decem- 
ber, 1957. p. 34. 
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This does not mean that the educa- 
tional supervisor should condone irres- 
ponsible action, poor performance, or 
laziness. If the educational supervisor 
is to stimulate the teacher, and through 
the teacher, motivate the student to high- 
er levels of achievement, he will recog- 
nize that this effort to understand others 
is a starting point. That if he is to 
understand, he will be less concerned 
with judging and condemning than he 
is with helping and improving. That 
his helpfulness is based in large measure 
on acceptance and respect for others. 

2. He has an awareness of and a 
sensitivity to differences between his 
outlook and that of the people with 
whom he works. This relates to the 
first point. Such a person takes for 
granted that his values, aims, aspira- 
tions, and reactions are in some mea- 
sure unique. Therefore, he does not ex- 
pect other people to be carbon copies 
of himself. There are times, however, 
that we may tend to regard the com- 
petent person as one who agrees with 
us. Agreement is essential to unified 
action, but mere agreement without 
careful thought about the issues in- 
volved has its limitations. Differences 
in viewpoints are normal and should be 
expected in our day-to-day relationships 
with others. 


In discussing problems with teachers, 
do not expect them to see these prob- 
lems in the same way you do. Do not 
expect the principal or education offi- 
cer to see the problem from your view- 
point. Each of us tends to see the same 
problem differently. What we see in a 
given situation depends on our exper- 
ience and background. Since each of 
us comes from different family back- 
grounds, different educational back- 
grounds, different work experiences, we 


tend to see our problems through what- 
ever perspective this background has 
given us. Since this perspective tends 
to be different from that of our col- 
leagues, we may feel that our colleagues 
do not understand our problems. FPer- 
haps we would be more accurate if we 
were to say our colleagues see these 
preblems differently. Or that we see 
these problems in a different light than 
that of our colleagues. And I am using 
the term “colleague” here in its broad 
sense,—— to include all the people with 
whom we work. 

There is some research evidence to 
support the views which I have ex- 
pressed. In a group of Division and 
Section chiefs we had in a course in 
supervision recently, we asked them: 
“How well do you understand the 
problems of those you supervise?” 
Then we asked the employees of these 
same Division and Section chiefs: 
“How well does your supervisor un- 
derstand your problems?” For this 
particuiar group, we found that 60 per 
cent of the Division and Section Chiefs 
said: “I understand the problems of my 
subordinates very well.” But only 21 
per cent of their subordinates said: “My 
boss understands my problems very 
well.” 

In another group, we asked the same 
questions. The differences were less 
marked, but they were in the same di- 
rection; that is, the supervisors felt they 
had more understanding of the problems 
of subordinates than their subordinates 
felt these supervisors had. 

It may be worthwhile to ask, what 
factors accounted for this difference? 
We cannot be sure of the answer, but 
the organization where the greater dif- 
ferences existed was a new organiza- 
tion; its supervisors were younger, had 
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less experience, and perhaps less con- 


tact with their superiors and their sub- 


ordinates. The organization in which 
the difference was less marked was one 
of long standing, the supervisors were 
older and more experienced, and per- 
haps they had more face-to-face con- 
tacts with their subordinates. If this 
analysis is correct, it suggests that the 
educational supervisor can improve his 
relationships with others through face- 
to-face discussion of common problems. 
While differences may be reduced, it 
may not be possible, nor even desirable, 
to eliminate them entirely. If this is 
true, then probably an important skill 
of an educational supervisor is to learn 
to live and work effectively with such 
differences. 


3. He has an ability to respond to 
and understand not only the logical con- 
tent of what other people say but also 
the feelings and sentiments implied in 
their words and behavior. We live in 
a world where it is often necessary to 
understand and communicate with peo- 
ple who are not behaving as our own 
logic tells us they should. If we be- 
lieve it is important to understand and 
to communicate with a person who is 
angry, disturbed or upset, we need to go 
beyond the words he is using. If we 
can understand how he feels about the 
situation, such understanding will give 
us a different perspective of the situa- 
tion than if we simply respond to the 
logical content of his expression. 

In this conference, you may be hav- 
ing some experiences which illustrate 
what I mean. For example, you are 
being asked to give your reactions to 
what is happening here each day. In 
other groups where we have used a 
similar approach to the problem of 
evaluation, we have asked group mem- 





bers to indicate: 

1. What they liked best? 

2. What they liked least? 

3. How they felt about the day in 

general? 

Some people, when asked to express 
how they feel about a given situation, 
have difficulty expressing their feelings. 
As one person said in such an evalua- 
tion: “It’s hard to know how I feel.” 
This kind of a reaction may mean he 
really doesn’t know. Or it may mean 
he doesn’t know well enough to ex- 
press it. Or he has been so conditioned 
to NOT expressing his feelings, — he 
has become so accustomed to not ex- 
pressing his feelings that when given an 
opportunity to do so, he finds it hard 
to do, especially at first. If you have 
experienced similar feelings here this 
week, you know some of the difficulties 
involved. But you can take courage 
from the fact that as you are given more 
opportunity to express your feelings, 
you learn to do so more clearly. Abi- 
lity to respond to feelings and senti- 
ments can be learned. In part, this is 
reflected in the fact that as group mem- 
bers are given an opportunity to react 
to a series of meetings on a day-to-day 
basis, their reactions become more spe- 
cific and perhaps more discerning. As 
they gain experience in doing this, they 
seem to have less difficulty in express- 
ing their feelings about specific situa- 
tions. 


As you develop your ability in this 
respect, you may view your relation- 
ships with teachers in a different light. 
For example, if one teacher criticizes 
the work of another teacher on the 
grounds that the students she gets from 
this teacher do not know the things she 
feels they should know, it may be that 
she is really seeking approval for what 
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she herself is doing. At best, the teach- 
er must cope with human limitations 
as found in her students. If they do 
not fully meet her expectations, she 
may feel this a failure on her part. 
Responsibility for failure is difficult for 
anyone to accept. So if she can logical- 
ly fix the responsibility on another 
teacher who had this student first, she 
may thus be able to escape this feeling 
of failure. Both teachers in this situa- 
tion may be doing the best they can 
with the human potential they are work- 
ing with. On the other hand, it is en- 
tirely possible that you can help them 
both do a better teaching job than they 
are now doing. 

In any event, as you understand the 
feelings of the teacher and others, you 
may be better able to give them the 
support and help they need. In many 
situations, emotional support and help 
go together. 

4. He has some awareness of himself 
and of the impact of his behavior on 
other people. To understand others, he 
must first understand himself. This 
means he needs a high degree of self- 
acceptance. Without being complacent, 
the person who has self-acceptance is 
on good enough terms with himself so 
he can emotionally afford to recognize 
both his strengths and his limitations. 
With such understanding, he can set 
about to make a life out of what he 
has to work with. His behavior is, in 
general, consistent with the way he 
looks to others.‘ 

In describing the contemplative ap- 
proach to human events, Lasswell points 
out that “one purpose of thought is to 
help in locating the self as an object 


4A fuller discussion of this concept is 
found in George C. Houston, “Toward Bet- 
ter Self-Understanding,” The Personnel 
Journal. 


among objects in the march of time. 
The goal is to view the self correctly 
in the context of events which include 
the future as well as the past.” ® 

The educational supervisor who re- 
cognizes that his own tensions may 
communicate themselves to the people 
he works with can find a way of deal- 
ing with this problem. But the super- 
visor whose aggression, energy and bril- 
liance causes the teacher to lean on him 
unduly may not see that his own beha- 
vior has something to do with the si- 
tuation. He may never understand why 
the teachers are not as creative as he 
would like them to be. The one has 
self-awareness; the other has not. 

5. In working with others, in suggest- 
ing new ideas, he is more concerned 
with how they WILL respond than with 
how they SHOULD respond. Here he 
recognizes that human beings are not 
machines. He recognizes that individual 
and group behavior is far too complex 
for anyone to have all the answers. 
But if he tries to operate within the 
framework of this approach, he will be 
less inclined to say: “Since I believe 
this should happen, this person ought 
to see it the same way and respond 
accordingly.” Instead of this, he will 
more often ask: “If I do this, what will 
happen? If I suggest this, how will this 
person respond?” 

The individual who functions in terms 
of what should happen is likely to be- 
come preoccupied with his own sense 
of values. This may prevent him from 
dealing with the world of reality in 
which he finds himself, especially where 
others have a sense of values which 
differ from his own. On the other 
hand, focusing on what will happen en- 

5 Harold D. Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets 


What, When, How, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1936). 
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courages one to relate himself to the 
sense of values of others. Such a fo- 
cus makes it necessary to think in terms 
of the beliefs, attitudes and feeling of 
others. These are the principal sources 
of cues as to what will happen. 


To sum up what I have said, if the 
concepts of human relations we have 
presented here have any implications 
for an educated society, such implica- 
tions are based on the premise that the 
educational supervisor has a significant 
influence on the nature of the educa- 
tional effort. They are based on the 
premise that the educational supervisor 
shares in the responsibility for the crea- 
tion of an educated society as well as 
for helping determine the nature of such 
a society. They are based on the pre- 
mise that the educational effort will be 
directed toward a realistic approach to 
the problems of that society. Some ex- 
amples of these problems have been 
cited recently by some of our top gov- 
ernment officials. 


For instance, in opening a United Na- 
tions regional seminar in Bangkok on 
16 February 1959, the Minister of In- 
terior said: 


The mass of our people live in 
rural areas under conditions which 
give considerable room for im- 
provement. Everywhere it is a case 
of low productivity, poor health, 
unsatisfactory standards of sanita- 
tion, and inadequate. housing. 
These conditions cause a vicious 
cycle which must be broken at some 
point. The villagers themselves 
have become apathetic and diffident 
about improving their living condi- 
tions . . . If we can fuse the villager 
with energy and confidence, we can 
break through the present barriers 
to progress. 


Peter Drucker, in his Landmarks for 
Tomorrow, has said: 


The great conflict in the world will 
be decided, — not by military might, 
not by economic power itself. It 
will not be decided by anything 
that happens in the developed coun- 
tries. It will be decided by people 
who in the growth countries will 
take leadership, the very small 
numbers of able, educated, dedicat- 
ed people on whom such an eco- 
nomy must depend. In the last 
analysis, the great world conflict 
today is over the values, the be- 
liefs, the competence, and the vi- 
sion of these people.® 


Here lies the challenge to the educa- 
tional supervisor. Through the teach- 
er, he can influence the hearts, the 
minds, the actual behavior of our fu- 
ture leaders. He has a unique oppor- 
tunity to help build the values, the be- 
liefs, the competence, and the vision of 
the people. And in this manner, help 
shape the educated society of the fu- 
ture. If his contribution is to be one 
that will help each citizen develop to 
the full limit of his potential, his me- 
thods must be consistent with his goals. 
I should like to suggest some guide- 
lines that may be useful to the educa- 
tional supervisor in formulating his ap- 
proach. 

First, encourage the teacher to parti- 
cipate in the solution of educational 
problems. There is considerable re- 
search evidence which suggests this is 
one way to increase the effectiveness 
of your effort. We learn by doing. 
Your role here is to sit down periodical- 
ly with the teacher; if you hold semi- 
nars, to sit down with teachers as a 
group. As you meet with your teach- 
ers, your job here is one of helping 
them identify problems on which the 
schools need to take action. Your job 
is to help them clarify the problem 


6 Drucker, op. cit., p. 180. 
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in such a way that they will want to 
help in planning how to deal with it. 
If you are successful in creating an ai- 
mosphere for effective group problem- 
solving, you may be surprised at the 
amount of latent ability there is among 
your teachers. If you are successful in 
harnessing this ability, this can be one 
of your most important contributions as 
an educational supervisor. 


If you can function in such a way 
as to get the teacher to share in this 
process of clarifying the problems she 
faces and in helping to work out ways 
to deal with these problems, you will 
not only be getting better ideas than 
you might otherwise get; in this pro- 
cess, you will be helping the teacher 
move from where she is now to where 
she might be. You will be helping her 
solve her own problems rather than 
making her dependent on you to solve 
them for her. As it is the function of 
the school to help the student to grow 
and develop into a mature, capable, and 
responsible person, so it is your job to 
help the teacher grow and develop into 
the kind of person who is capable of 
helping the student in this manner. 


In addition, by bringing your teachers 
together periodically, by counselling 
with them individually, as well as in 
groups, you will be increasing the satis- 
factions they can get from teaching. 
By sharing your problems with them, 
by giving them an opportunity for res- 
ponsible sharing in dealing with these 
problems, they can get not only the hap- 
piness that comes from such sharing, 
but also the satisfaction of being able 
to make a contribution. You will be 
giving them a greater sense of belong- 
ing. If you do this regularly, you will 
be increasing their sense of security. 


You will be recognizing them as a source 
of ideas. By bringing them in and treat- 
ing them as equals, you will be increas- 
ing their social status. 

Now, if you have not done this before, 
do not expect it to work perfectly the 
first time you try it. If you have been 
making all the decisions, do not expect 
this change to come easy. It will take 
time for the teacher to get used to this 
idea. It will require a great deal of 
skill on your part. But once you can 
do this successfully, you can increase in 
large measure, your effectiveness as an 
educational supervisor. 

Secondly, work creatively toward 
making the best use of each person’s 
ability, starting with yourself. This sug- 
gestion is related to the first. By work- 
ing with the teacher in the manner I 
have suggested, you will come to know 
her capabilities better. As you come to 
learn what each can do best, you may 
find they are able to help you do things 
that need doing and which you don’t 
have time nor special talent to do your- 
self. In this way, you may be able to 
make more progress in dealing with 
educational problems than would other- 
wise be possible. If you can get teach- 
ers working cooperatively on projects 
which are not limited to their own 
school, you may not only be helping 
them broaden their horizons, but may 
be helping increase their satisfactions 
and their competence. 

A word about a creative approach 
may be in order. Students of human 
behavior have been saying for some 
time that most of us use but a fraction 
of our ability. Although the percentage 
may vary, perhaps in many cases we do 
not use more than half of our creative 
powers. This is of concern not only 
to you who are engaged in public edu- 
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cation. It is of increasing concern to 
business and government. It is of in- 
creasing concern to those of us who are 
engaged in the training and development 
of government officials, all of whom are 
products of our educational system. 
One evidence of this concern is the 
growing effort to identify people with 
creative ability for use in government 
and industry. More money is being 
spent on research to uncover the crea- 
tive abilities of adults so that they may 
be used where needed. This is an en- 
couraging sign. It also suggests a need 
for more attention to identifying and 
developing the creative abilities of the 
student in the schools. To help the 
teacher find and develop creative abi- 
lity, you need to be creative in your 
approach to the teacher. 

In fostering creativity, you need to 
work toward developing a climate where 
creativity can grow and mature. There 
are several things you can do here. By 
your own behavior, you can help devel- 
op an attitude of seeking new ideas. 
You can develop the viewpoint that new 
ideas are not only welcome but are ex- 
pected. By your own reaction to new 
ideas, you can stimulate the flow of such 
ideas. This point needs to be fully un- 
derstood. It involves an understanding 
of the creative process. 

When a person has a new idea, he 
seldom expresses it clearly at first. To 
some degree, you experienced this in 
your discussion groups here in this con- 
ference. In part, this is due to the fact 
that new ideas are never crystal clear 
at their inception. Most of us have to 
think about them, talk about them, 
maybe work at them for a while be- 
fore we see them clearly. In essence, 
this is the history of human progress. 
It is the process of human growth and 


development. Because of this nature 
of the creative process, new ideas, when 
first expressed, may seem impractical. 
Even when first tried, they may seem 
unworkable. Your reaction at this point 
is a crucial one in developing a climate 
for creative ideas. 

If, when a teacher suggests a new 
idea, you say: “It won’t work. We tried 
this before, and it failed,” don’t expect 
that teacher to have many more new 
ideas. If she has any, she will not be 
likely to tell you about them. She does 
not want you to think of her as a per- 
son who suggests things that won't 
work. So when a new idea is sug- 
gested, if you want to build a climate 
for creativity, even though you see little 
hope that this idea may work, don’t be 
too quick to judge. In recent years, a 
technique for doing this, known as 
“brainstorming”, has become quite po- 
pular. In brainstorming, the central 
idea seems to be: Do not judge the idea 
before you fully understand its possibil- 
ities. The procedure here is simply to 
ask a group of people to come up with 
all the ideas they can. The wilder the 
ideas seem the better. No one—I re- 
peat,— no one is allowed to judge the 
idea when it is first suggested. It is 
interesting to note how often people 
tend, sometimes quite automatically, to 
judge the idea. How often they tend 
to say: “This won’t work.” So there 
is a rule in brainstorming sessions that 
anyone who judges an idea when it is 
first presented is ruled out of order. 
The chairman of the meeting rings a 
bell to remind him that at this stage 
he is to suspend all judgment of the 
ideas presented. Judging the ideas 
comes later. At this stage we are sim- 
ply collecting as many ideas as we can. 

What I’m saying here is that, if you 
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want to encourage your teachers to be 
creative, ask them for ideas. But do 
not pre-judge the ideas the moment they 
are presented. Encourage them to ex- 
plore their ideas further. Seek ways 
in which they can be tried. Ask the 
group to explore how you can make 
this work. You need to be experi- 
mental in your attitude. If the idea 
does not work as well as you had hoped, 
do not be too critical. The concept of 
creativity assumes there will be some 
successes as well as some ideas that do 
not work. Many of the things we en- 
joy today were thought to be unwork- 
able when first suggested. This is true 
of the automobile, the airplane, the 
telephone. Today, man is sending mis- 
siles to the moon. A few years ago, 
this idea would likely have been viewed 
as a wild-eyed fantasy of a Buck Ro- 
gers comic strip. How many of these 
ideas would ever have become a reality 
if pioneers in these fields had stopped 
because someone said, “This won't 
work.” In helping young people, you 
have an ideal opportunity to stimulate 
their creativity. 

Finally, may I suggest that you work 
continually to develop the kind of an 
education that equips people to work 
and live more abundantly in the world 
of tomorrow as well as in our present- 
day world. Since we live in a world 
of change, education faces the challenge 
of preparing a man for the kind of life 
and work which does not yet exist. 
Perhaps it cannot even be clearly de- 
fined. We, today, live in quite a dif- 
ferent world than that in which our 
parents lived. Our children who are 
in school today can expect a still dif- 
ferent life and work tomorrow. 

How you do this I must leave to you. 
But as one who has worked for several 


years in an effort to help adults con- 
tinue their growth and development, it 
seems to me you must continue giving 
attention to the development of human 
skills. Here, I would include such 
things as skill with materials. This is 
important. A person without this skill 
feels clumsy when he tries to handle 
something. Without this he fumbles 
everything. 

Secondly, I would include skill with 
his own body: swimming, dancing, 
sports. Ability to move freely among 
his fellowmen gives him confidence. 
Self-confidence is necessary to work and 
live abundantly. 

Thirdly, I would include skill in some 
field of work. To be expert in some 
field of work gives self-confidence as 
well as security. 

Fourthly, I would include skill in 
communication. Here I mean a per- 
son’s ability to express himself, his 
feelings, his beliefs, his attitudes. Abil- 
ity to express himself is important if 
he is to be an effective person among 
people.” 

Finally — and this may be most im- 
portant in equipping him for the world 
of tomorrow —I would include a skill 
in learning new things. This may be 
more an attitude than a skill. It is 
based on the premise that education is 
a life-long process which continues from 
birth until death. Education does not 
end when the individual finishes his 
formal schooling. If he is to keep pace 
with progress, he must always be learn- 
ing new things. He must learn as he 
works. This is true of the educational 
supervisor. Since you spend much of 


7 These skills are discussed in greater de- 
tail by Harry A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. 
Overstreet. “Building Sound Human Rela- 
tionships,” Journal of Industrial Training, 
May-June 1953. 
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your time giving to others, you, your- 
self, need to replenish your store of 
wisdom if you are to help the teacher 
grow and develop. 

In helping people learn new things, 
you need to create a climate for learn- 
ing. You need to help create oppor- 
tunities for people to continue to learn 
new things. You need to help people 
pursue a life adventure in self-develop- 
ment. This is consistent with our un- 
derstanding of the learning process. 
Learning is largely the result of our 
own effort. In essence, teaching is the 
guidance and encouragement of the 
learning process. Or as The Prophet has 
said, 


ON TEACHING 


Then said the teacher, Speak to us on 
Teaching. 

And he said: 

No man can reveal to you augth but 
that which lies half asleep in the 
dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow 
of the temple, among his followers, 
gives not of his wisdom but rather 
of his faith and lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise, he does not bid 
you enter the house of his wisdom, 
but rather leads you to the thresh- 
old of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of 
his understanding of space, but he 
cannot give you his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you of the 


rhythm which is in all space, but 
he cannot give you the ear which 
arrests the rhythm nor the voice 
that echoes it. 


And he who is versed in the science of 
numbers can tell you of the regions 
of weight and measure, but he can 
not conduct you thither. 

For the vision of one man lends not 
its wings to another man. 


And even as each one of you stand alone 
in God’s knowledge, so must each 
one of you be alone in his knowl- 
edge of God and in his understand- 
ing of the earth? 
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System of Government in Peru 


By Wetis M. ALLRED 


College of Agriculture 
University of the Philippines 





HERE ARE MANY SIMILARI- 

ties between Peru and the Philip- 
pines — one of South America and the 
other of Asia. Both were colonies of 
Spain for three or four centuries. Most 
of the people of each country have the 
same religious affiliations. Spanish is the 
national language of Peru and still is 
an official language of the Philippines 
for centuries. Both countries are re- 
ported to have rich resources and each 
recognizes the urgent need to improve 
living conditions for the masses. 

The reader will also note some simi- 
larities with the system of government 
in Peru and the Philippines. The tend- 
ency in each country is to rely on a 
strong bureaucracy for schools, roads, 
health services, extension work, police 
protection, and other services. The gov- 
ernment of each country attempts to 
stabilize and lower prices of necessities 
through direct governmental interven- 





1 Information included in this report was 
taken from a study entitled: “Local Gov- 
ernment in Peru in Relation to Economic 
Development”, 1958-59. The study was spon- 
sored by the Southern Peru Regional Devel- 
opment Project, Cornell University, and the 
Council on Economie and Cultural Affairs. 
The research project was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wells M. Allred assisted by law- 
yers Modesto Huoman Q., and Diego Lopez 
Aliaga. 
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tion. Most governmental decisions in 
each country emanate from the national 
capital. The Philippines, however, has 
a much stronger system of local govern- 
ment developing, whereas in Peru local 
units have almost no autonomy. This 
is perhaps their most important differ- 
ence. 


Peru is a land of extremes. One can 
start after breakfast from Lima, the ca- 
pital, located on the barren coastal des- 
ert bordering the Pacific Ocean, lunch 
while crossing the treeless Andean 
mountains at an elevation of nearly 
16,000 feet, and eat supper in the tro- 
pical rainfall forests of the Amazon Ri- 
ver Basin. 


During your short journey, you ob- 
serve a European ancestored and cul- 
tured people predominating on the coast. 
In the mountains you see mostly In- 
dians who are farming the niggardly 
Andean soil, in the traditions of their 
Inca ancestors, and mining the rich me- 
tal deposits. Further East, you see the 
hunting and fishing Indians of the 
Amazon Basin whose way of life has 
only begun to change in recent years 
due to quests for raw materials of the 
forest, purchase of Western gadgets, 
and the zeal of Christian missionaries. 
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One leaves from a modern city with 
its skyline broken by skyscrapers and 
modern factories and passes through 
areas of abject poverty dotted with win- 
dowless mud huts. Seen along the way 
are both Christian and Pagan religious 
manifestations. The finest in cultural 
facilities and attainments can be appre- 
ciated at the starting point in Lima. A 
striking contrast is made, however, by 
the sight of many whose only cultural 
contacts are those afforded by darkened, 
earthen-floored, animal-shared mud 
huts. 


Peru claims the oldest university in 
North or South America whose facili- 
ties are taxed with 10,000 students. 
Even so, a high percentage of the pop- 
ulation cannot yet use the national lan- 
guage and is unable to read or write 
any other. 

You observe Indian villages where 
some of the land is owned and much 
work is done communally, but whose 
hacienda-owning neighbors use mixed 
feudal and capitalistic practices in com- 
manding their workmen and herders. 
One can learn the president is elected 
through popular vote, but that mayors 
of even the smallest and remotest vil- 
lages are appointed by the central gov- 
ernmental apparatus. The constitution 
makes generous guarantees for personal 
liberties and free private enterprise but, 
periodically these are suspended, and on 
various occasions throughout the history 
of Peru a dictator has usurped power. 
The citizens of all walks of life appear 
deeply proud and patriotic of their 
country, its history, and its accomplish- 
ment but at the same time there is 
much distrust of political authority and 
rumors of considerable tax evasion. 

These and many other contrasts and 
contradictions greet the observant eye 


to make more interesting an analysis 
of the Peruvian governmental system. 

The Northern extremity of Peru lies 
just below the equator and stretches 
i,100 miles southward on the Pacific 
Ocean. It is the third largest country 
in South America with approximately 
500,000 square miles of territory, fol- 
lowing Brazil and Argentina in size. 
According to the 1958 population esti- 
mates, it contained 10,200,000 inhabit- 
ants and is currently increasing at about 
2 per cent per year. They had a na- 
tional income of 1.1 billion dollars in 
1956 with a per capita income of $117. 
Thus Peru is among the poorer coun- 
tries from the standpoint of average le- 
vel of living. 

The country has three distinct geo- 
graphical regions: The coastal desert 
that contains 12 per cent of the national 
area and 27 per cent of the population; 
the central mountainous region contain- 
ing about 27 per cent of the area and 
60 per cent of the population; and, the 
tropical forested region in the Amazon 
Basin of Peru which contains about 61 
per cent of the area and 13 per cent 
of the population. 

The most important industry is agri- 
culture, accounting for 30 per cent of 
the national income but with nearly two- 
thirds of the working force engaged in it. 
There are many large commercial farms 
where the most advanced practices are 
followed. Agriculture is dominated, 
however, by the hundreds of thousands 
of small, hand worked, family subsist- 
ence type farms. Agriculture is fol- 
lowed by commerce in economic im- 
portance and accounts for 19 per cent 
of the national income. 


According to a subjective test given 
when the 1940 census was taken, 53 per 
cent of the population listed themselves 
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as white or mixed, 46 per cent as In- 
dian, and one per cent were Oriental, 
Negro, or undeclared. The census 
showed 60 per cent of the population 
five years or older with no schooling 
and an illiteracy rate of 48 per cent. 
This rate is probably less now. The 
census also listed 29 per cent of the 
population speaking only native Indian 
dialects, 57 per cent speaking Spanish, 
and 14 per cent who spoke both. 

The predominant religion is Cath- 
olic, but some Protestant and other 
groups are organizing missions and pro- 
selyting. 

Most of the people in Peru have an 
extremely low level of living, charac- 
terized by a low calory, starchy diet, 
poor clothing, and housing, and lack of 
good schools, roads, health facilities, 
and other material enjoyments. A rela- 
tively high level of living, however, is 
enjoyed by the wealthy and emerging 
middle class who live in Lima, the ca- 
pital, and in other large cities. 


Government at the National Level 


Several hundred years prior to the 
early 16th century, the Andean region 
of South America was dominated by the 
Inca civilization. Starting from Peru 
the Incas pushed in all directions along 
the Andean mountain range extending 
their domain throughout Peru, the 
Northern part of Chile, and parts of 
Bolivia and Ecuador. They developed 
a road network and a common language 
to join the parts together. A sun wor- 
shipping religion, an army, a system of 
government, and a well developed agri- 
cultural and handicraft economy unified 
the empire. 

Francisco Pizarro, with a small group 
of Spanish conquistadores, subdued the 
Incas in 1530, and Peru was born a 


Spanish colony. The Inca culture was 
replaced or mixed with Spanish when 
the two came in contact. It was only 
where the Incas were isolated that their 
native culture could persist. 

Peru remained a colony of Spain 
until the Revolution for Independence 
in 1821. Thus for nearly 300 years it 
was governed by Spanish viceroys. Po- 
litical appointments, tax levies, and ad- 
ministrative and political decisions start- 
ed in Spain, were sent to Lima, the 
Feruvian capital, and were then fun- 
neled to the various subdivisions of the 
colony. 

A national government was formed 
after independence from Spain. The 
founders were steeped in centralized 
traditions and the government system 
and practices remain so molded to this 
day. 

Constitutionally Peru is a democratic 
republic. The supreme power resides 
with the people whose elected repre- 
sentatives discharge this power through 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government. The constitu- 
tion makes sweeping guarantees of civil 
liberties, favors free private enterprise, 
end commits a national policy for eli- 
mination of poverty and ignorance. 

Major governmental activities are 
education, building and maintenance of 
highways, health, police protection, jus- 
tice, the post office, social welfare, price 
control, tax collection, regulation of 
money supply, national defense, and for- 
eign affairs. These are provided by the 
national ministries in Lima. Costs of 
these functions are met through national 
taxation, the agencies are staffed by 
national employees, and their guiding 
administrative rules and_ regulations 
stem from the congress and the na- 
tional executive hierarchy. The nation- 
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al subdivisions of departments, prov- 
inces, and districts are primarily for the 
purpose of extending these services and 
functions of the national ministries. 

The executive power is centered in 
an elected president. He along with a 
first and second vice-president are elect- 
ed every six years. They are the only 
elected officials from the executive 
branch in Peru, including governments 
at local levels. The principal assistants 
to the president are the 12 ministers 
who form the cabinet (diagram 1). 
They are appointed and removed by the 
president but must resign in event of 
a congressional vote of no confidence. 
This vote can be against one of them 
or the entire cabinet. The two vice- 
presidents are without power except to 
serve the unexpired term of the presi- 
dent if he is unable to complete it. 

The executive branch through the 
president, council of ministers, and min- 
istry department heads, issues adminis- 
trative decrees and regulations. These 
are supposed to be based on specific 
law, to clarify generalities of the law, 
and to apply the law in specific situa- 
tions. These decree-granting powers 
are liberally used by the executive 
branch, and considered, along with the 
powers of the president in appointments, 
in making up the budget, and in re- 
presenting the sovereign power of the 
state, make it the strongest of the three 
branches. 


The bicameral legislative branch is 
composed of deputies and _ senators. 
Terms of all members run for six years 
and all expire at the same time. They 
are elected from legislative districts. 
Their principal functions are to amend 
the constitution, make congressional 
law, pass on the budget, continue in 
session if civil liberties are suspended, 


and to override a presidential veto of 
congressional law. This latter power re- 
quires three-fifths of the total member- 
ship of both houses. If the president 
does not sign or veto a law passed by 
the congress, it can after 10 days pub- 
lish it and, the executive branch must 
then comply with and administer pro- 
visions of the law. ._The congress can 
also cause the resignation of one or more 
members of the cabinet. 

Both the president and members of 
the congress are elected through spon- 
sorship of political parties. Tradition- 
ally, these parties are formed shortly 
before election around the name of the 
persons running for president. This 
tends to minimize the power of the 
party as an institution in favor of the 
personality of the individual. It espe- 
cially projects the winner of the presi- 
dential elections into a very powerful 
position. This factor, along with legal 
powers of the president, make the of- 
fice very potent relative to the legis- 
lature. 

Judicial responsibility is vested in a 
court system composed of the supreme 
court at the national capital, the supe- 
rior courts at some of the department 
capitals, and the courts of first instance 
in all the capitals of provinces. Justices 
of the peace serve in the district capi- 
tals. Judges of the highest courts are 
appointed by the congress and those of 
the lower courts by the executive 
branch. Justices of the peace are ap- 
pointed by the corresponding superior 
court. 


Final appeal from decisions of the 
justices of the peace is to the courts 
of first instance. Appeal from cases that 
begin in the court of first instance is 
to the superior courts and finally the 
supreme court. 
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The courts decide whether adminis- 
trative decrees, congressional laws, or 
articles of the constitution should be ap- 
plied in judging criminal cases, decid- 
ing civil disputes, and adjudicating con- 
flicts between persons, legal entities, and 
the government. According to the con- 
stitution administrative decrees have 
the lowest legal priority; congressional 
law is next, and the constitution takes 
legal precedence over both decrees and 
laws of the congress. 

This judicial power of deciding whe- 
ther the constitution, laws of congress, 
or executive decrees should be applied 
in a specific case, before the court, does 
not have the effect of annulling a decree 
or law. Even though the constitution 
was applied in a specific case, the laws 
and decrees, which might have been in 
conflict, remain the law of the land to 
be administered by the executive branch 
and to be applied in future cases if the 
courts should decide. 

The executive branch can amend or 
annul its own decrees and the congress 
can pass laws or change the constitu- 
tion to amend or annul executive de- 
crees. Likewise the congress can amend 
or annul its own laws or change the 
constitution. The courts, however, have 
only the power of deciding which law 
to apply and can not annul or amend 
decrees or congressional law by declar- 
ing them in conflict with constitutional 
law. 

Precedents in resolving issues and 
cases are only resorted to when a legal 
vacuum exists and neither constitutional 
provisions, congressional law, nor ad- 
ministrative decrees cover a particular 
point or problem. 

The inability of the courts to declare 
laws and decrees unconstitutional and 
the lack of use of legal precedent have 


the effect of giving administrative de- 
crees, and congressional law substantial 
importance in relation to the constitu- 
tion, and the executive and legislative 
branches relatively more power than the 
judicial. It also has the effect of mak- 
ing expediency and the necessity of the 
situation more important than basic 
principles in shaping governmental ac- 
tion. 

Total central government income from 
taxes in 1957 was 3,376 million soles 
or nearly 180 million dollars. A near- 
ly 10 per cent deficit was made up from 
borrowings. Most important source of 
revenue was from custom duties on im- 
ports which accounted for 22.5 per cent 
of total central government receipts in 
1957. Of nearly equal importance was 
direct taxes on business and personal 
income amounting to 22.2 per cent of 
receipts in 1957. Taxes on some of the 
agricultural and mineral’ exports 
amounted to nearly 13 per cent of total 
receipts. 

Most government tax income is col- 
lected by a privately-owned, but gov- 
ernment-supervised, tax collecting cor- 
poration called the Caja de Depositos y 
Consignaciones. It also makes payments 
to some of the government employees 
and agencies. The “Caja” receives a 
commission on money collected as pay- 
ment for its services. 

Complaint is made against the “Caja” 
regarding such practices as slowness in 
sending tax notices and in making col- 
lections. These are said to contribute 
to a high rate of tax delinquency. Com- 
plaint is also made against it for the 
high commissions charged the various 
governmental units for its services. 
These amounted to 5, 7, and 10 per cent 
respectively of total annual expenses, 
for the 3 department and provincial 
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municipalities included in the study 
upon which this report is based. The 
services and charges of the “Caja” were 
not sufficiently analyzed, however, by 
the authors of the study, to make a 
qualitative judgment regarding the cri- 
ticisms levelled against it. 

Central government expenditures in 
1957 totalled 3.7 billion soles or nearly 
200 million dollars. This was approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the national in- 
come and amounted to $20 per capita. 
Of this amount, 41 per cent was used 
for general government expenditures in- 
cluding such activities as the legislature, 
courts, president’s office, police, post of- 
fice, treasury, and foreign relations. 
Thirty-five per cent was spent on so- 
cial services, including education, 
health, welfare, and aid to agriculture. 
The remaining 24 per cent of the budget 
was spent on national defense. 

The largest amount spent for one 
function was 21.5 per cent of the budget 
for education. In addition, substantial 
amounts were spent on education by 
groups, especially the Catholic Church, 
in support of non-government schools. 
These were mostly attended by children 
from the middle and upper income 
classes. 


Government Below the National Level 


The three forms of government be- 
low the national level discussed in this 
section are: One, the administration of 
internal security by the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment as extended through the de- 
partmental, provincial, and district sub- 
divisions (see diagram 2). Two, the 
municipal government responsible for 
some functions in the cities and villages, 
and controlled through the Ministry of 
Government and the Ministry of Trea- 
sury and Commerce. Three, the native, 


communal type village government. 
These communal villages have been 
given legal protection and they can ex- 
ercise some local governmental func- 
tions. The Ministry of Labor and In- 
dian Affairs is responsible for their su- 
pervision. 

Representatives of the Ministry of 
Government, who administer internal 
security, are found in all parts of Peru. 
The cities and larger villages are also 
provided municipal government, and 
the traditional native communal type of 
government is found generally in the 
rural highland regions. Thus cities and 
larger villages are all provided internal 
security and municipal governmental 
services. Some of the smaller villages 
also are provided with both these types 
of government. Many of these smaller 
villages, however, have only internal 
security provided, and still others have 
these two plus remains of the tradi- 
tional native communal type govern- 
ment. The sparsely settled areas are 
all served by internal security and some 
of them also by native government. 

These three types of government be- 
low the national level have some char- 
acteristics of local government, rather 
than being only government in local 
places. None of the three types, how- 
ever, constitute what is normally con- 
sidered local government. This is be- 
cause the people within the communi- 
ties they serve lack control over the 
governing body in the selection of of- 
ficials, and they would need more tax 
and ordinance making powers. 


Administration of Internal Security 
in the Geographic Sub-Divisions 


The Ministry of Government is res- 
ponsible for enforcing compliance with 
the law, and maintaining public tran- 
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quility throughout Peru. Authorities 
representing the President function in 
the departments, provinces, and districts 
to carry out this responsibility. 

These authorities, their area of juris- 
diction, and how they are appointed fol- 
low: 

Prefecto— Represents the President 
and the National Government in the 
departments. They are appointed by 
the President subject to approval by 
the Council of Ministers. 

Sub-prefectos — Have similar powers 
and obligations as the prefectos on the 
provincial level. They are responsible 
to him. They are appointed by the 
President subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Government. 

Governors — Have similar powers and 
obligations as the prefectos and sub- 
prefectos. They are appointed by the 
prefectos upon recommendation from 
the sub-prefecto. 

Lieutenant Governors — Have similar 
powers and responsibilities as the above 
officials in their area of jurisdiction 
(small rural communities), and are im- 
mediately responsible to the governor. 
They are appointed by the sub-prefecto 
on recommendation from the governor 
or the community or both. 

These authorities are, according to 
law, chiefs of the national police within 
their respective areas of jurisdiction. 
Below is a partial list of their powers 
and responsibilities: 

1. Represent the President of the 
Republic. 

2. Maintain peace, order, and safe- 
ty of persons and property. They 
capture, or order the police to caj)- 
ture, lawbreakers, give or deny 
permission to hold public demons- 
trations, notify higher authority 
if unusual social, economic, or 


political conditions arise in their 
areas of jurisdiction. 

3. Receive copies of decrees and 
laws from ministries and enforce 
compliance with the constitution, 
laws, and decrees. 

4. In their area of jurisdiction they 
require that all government offi- 
cials and employees of the various 
offices fulfill their legal duties 
and obligations. 

5. Receive and consider complaints 
of individuals or their group re- 
presentatives. 

6. Levy and collect fines for some 
kinds of illegal acts. 


7. Police price controls of basic 
necessities. 

8. Enforce compliance with court 
decisions. 


9. Authorize payment of all public 
funds made in the department by 
whatever government agency. 
This power is held by the pre- 
fecto alone. 

10. Observe orders from superior of- 
ficials down from the President 
and through the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment hierarchy. 

The names of these offices and their 
general powers and responsibilities were 
first defined in the Constitution of 1828 
during the early year of Peru’s history 
as an independent nation. They hold 
essentially the same power today as 
they had 130 years ago. They are the 
most powerful civil officials in the ter- 
ritorial sub-divisions because, together 
with the national police, who are under 
their jurisdiction, they enforce compli- 
ance with the law emanating from the 
national authorities in Lima. 

The prefectos and sub-prefectos reside 
in the capitals of the departments and 
provinces respectively. They are pri- 
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marily concerned with the problems that 
arise in these urban places and the 
broader problems of national welfare 
and security. 

Considering the magnitude of their 
responsibilities, they have very low bud- 
gets, small staffs, and receive low sala- 
ries. All of their funds come from the 
national budgets. Sub-prefectos typi- 
cally have only one or two assistants, 
but prefectos are usually assisted by 
an executive assistant, 3 or 4 clerks and 
secretaries, a radio operator, a guard 
and a chauffeur. Their strength and 
ability to perform results from their 
strong legal powers and close relation- 
ships with the Ministry of Government 
and the President, and not from the 
financial and material resources at their 
command. 

The governors and lieutenant govern- 
nors work in the villages and rural 
areas. They are primarily concerned 
with settling local disputes and bring- 
ing thieves and disturbers of public 
peace to justice. They also recruit la- 
bor crews when they or higher author- 
ity needs them to build or repair pub- 
lic facilities. 

Generally the governor meets with 
his lieutenant governors on Sunday. 
Complaints are heard, trials held for 
lawbreakers, sentences rendered, and 
orders are given by the governor to the 
lieutenant governors regarding the fol- 
lowing weeks’ activities. These lower 
officials receive no remuneration and 
they are legally required to serve in 
the position if requested by the sub- 
prefectos and prefectos. They are the 
principal bulwarks against lawlessness 
in the rural areas. 

Commonly the prefectos and sub-pre- 
fectos are not native to the departments 
and provinces which they are appointed 


to serve. Governors usually are resi- 
dents of the districts to which they are 
appointed. Lieutenant governors are 
always natives of the small, rural com- 
munities and their names submitted for 
official confirmation to the governors 
and sub-prefectos. 


Municipal Government 


The municipal system in Peru was 
formed to provide for the needs of peo- 
ple in cities and villages. It is responsi- 
ble for such functions as providing do- 
mestic water supply, sewage and garb- 
age disposal, and electric lights, to build 
and maintain public parks and monu- 
ments, and maintain and clean city and 
village streets. Municipal governments 
grant licenses for businesses operating 
within the municipality, and make and 
enforce some municipal health ordinan- 
ces. Usually the public and slaughter- 
house facilities are owned by the munic- 
ipality and leased to private operators, 
subject to close regulation. The munic- 
ipalities have their own police who en- 
force municipal ordinances. 

Their revenues are obtained prima- 
rily from licenses to private businesses, 
charges for utilities and other services 
provided by the municipality, income 
from property rentals, and fines. The 
national congress and. the executive 
branch specify sources of revenue. Per- 
mission for changing rates charged for 
services, rentals of property, licenses, or 
any other charges levied by the munici- 
pality must be obtained from the Min- 
istry of Government and Ministry of 
Treasury and Finance. 

There are no elected municipal offi- 
cials. The mayors and councils of pro- 
vincial municipalities are appointed by 
the Ministry of Government and these 
municipal officials at the district level 
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are appointed by the prefecto. The ma- 
yors and councils appoint regular munic- 
ipal employees and laborers. They are 
relatively free to choose the projects 
and activities for which municipal funds 
will be used. Audits are made by the 
central government and all expenditures 
are finally authorized by the prefecto. 


There are three levels of municipali- 
ties authorized in Peru: departments, 
provinces, and districts. The reason for 
three levels is to provide an administra- 
tive hierarchy for checking on legality 
of actions and efficiency. Departmen- 
tal municipalities (authorized but not 
functioning) would be located at capi- 
tals of departments, but with jurisdic- 
tion over all of the provincial munici- 
palities within the department. Prov- 
incial municipalities are located at the 
capitals of provinces. They exercise su- 
pervisory powers over the district mu- 
nicipalities within the provinces in ad- 
dition to their more important function 
of providing municipal services in the 
provincial capital. 

The district municipality is the third 
level. They are located in the capital 
of the district and, in addition to pro- 
viding municipal services in this urban 
place, have responsibility for supervis- 
ing the anexos. These latter are vil- 
lages that desire municipal government 
but cannot have it because they are 
not capitals of districts. Thus, provision 
is made for the municipal government, 
located at the district capital, to appoint 
municipal agents who represent munici- 
pal government to the inhabitants with- 
in villages that are not capitals. 

These anexos can receive a small grant 
of money from the district municipality 
as they do not have their own sources of 
income. Collection of municipal re- 
venues within these villages are sent to 


the district and provincial municipali- 
ties and used by them in the designated 
capital cities and villages. 


Legally each level of municipal gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction throughout its 
respective territorial division of depart- 
ment, province, or district. In prac- 
tice, however, the effective area in which 
it functions to provide services, is res- 
tricted to the city or village designated 
as the capital. Thus provincial mu- 
nicipalities (departmental municipalities 
have not yet been established) provide 
services in the cities designated as pro- 
vincial capitals. Each one has supervi- 
sory powers over all district municipal- 
ities in the province. The district mu- 
nicipalities provide service in the cities 
or villages designated district capitals 
and each of these has supervisory pow- 
ers over villages within the district de- 
signated as anexos. 


There have been no departmental le- 
vel municipalities established as yet, so 
the most populous city of the depart- 
ment is its capital, which has the status 
of a provincial municipality. These de- 
partmental municipalities were autho- 
rized constitutionally and by provisions 
of congressional law several decades ago, 
but the legal provisions have not yet 
been applied. These laws also provide, 
at all three municipal levels, for elec- 
tion of the council and mayor by popu- 
lar vote, and grant limited taxing and 
borrowing powers independent of cen- 
tral government ministerial control. 
These provisions also are as yet inoper- 
ative. 

The cities and villages on the coast 
and the larger urban places of the 
sierra have rather active municipal gov- 
ernments. Varying proportions of the in- 
habitants of each of these municipalities 
are provided with domestic water sup- 
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ply, electric lights in the home, and sew- 
age disposal. Parks and streets are kept 
reasonably clean. The public market is 
policed and sometimes library, play- 
ground and other recreational activities 
are provided. 

The smaller villages in the sierra us- 
ually have very poor municipal services. 
In many cases no electric lights and 
sewage disposal is found. Streets are 
only occasionally cleaned. If domestic 
water supply is provided, it comes from 
a few strategically located faucets. To- 
tal municipal revenues and expenditures 
in these small villages are correspond- 
ingly low, and they are not high in any 
of the cities and villages of Peru on a 
per capita basis. 


Rural Indian Partially 
Communal Government 


These communities are the remnants 
of. the native Peruvian social and eco- 
nomic culture. Their history goes back 
long before the Spanish conquest of 
Peru beginning in 1530 and possibly 
even before the Inca civilization that ex- 
isted three or four centuries before the 
conquest. They do not now form part 
of the national political structure. 
There are several thousand communi- 
ties involving perhaps one-third of the 
population. 

Their basis is agriculture and they 
are partially communal. This latter 
characteristic is breaking down and 
changing to the extent that little of the 
communal aspect persists today, other 
than use of pastures in common and 
the custom of cooperating together in 
activities involving manual labor. 

A common practice is to use land on 
steep slopes as pastures several years 
after one yeur of cultivation. Hill pas- 
ture land is used in common and, there 





is usually no control over how many 
heads of livestock are pastured and 
owned by one member. The result is 
over-grazing and often a wide difference 
between number of livestock owned by 
families. The members usually coope- 
rate together on community projects. 
They keep the product of their labor 
and returns from their crops and live- 
stock. They can leave the community 
when they wish. 


The Indian communities enjoy consti- 
tutional protection. Their lands cannot, 
according to the constitution, be trans- 
ferred to non-community members or 
be attached for debts. This is appa- 
rently not well enforced as there are 
many reported instances of sales of land 
to non-community members and of 
fencing of disputed land bordering, or 
within, private holdings. The govern- 
ment can take the land for public use 
provided due compensation is made. 
The central government, if it can be 
persuaded to do so by community mem- 
bers, can also expropriate additional 
land for the community from private 
owners. 


Provision is also made for communi- 
ties to become incorporated. This en- 
ables them to elect community officers, 
subject to confirmation by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. These officers are 
legally authorized to represent the com- 
munity interests before the Bureau and 
work on community improvement pro- 
jects if they wish to attempt them. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau there are ap- 
proximately 1,500 communities incor- 
porated, 800 in process, and 2,000 have 
taken no steps toward incorporation. 
The most frequent problems confront- 
ing the communities are disputes over 
titles and boundaries. Hope for assist- 
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ance in meeting this problem is said to 
be the usual reason for incorporating. 

The most important office for these 
small Indian communities is provided 
by the national Ministry of Government, 
especially as represented by the lieut- 
enant governors and governors. Their 
major function is to settle local disputes 
and maintain public order. In addition, 
the national ministries provide services 
such as education, health, roads, and na- 
tional police protection, although such 
services are non-existent or of very poor 
quality in most small rural communi- 
ties. 

The Indian village communities that 
are incorporated elect representatives, 
subject to approval by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. These officials can also 
take leadership in other community ac- 
tivities. In unincorporated villages, 
which are the more numerous, older 
members of the community often assume 
some leadership activities. Also, indi- 
viduals residing in some of the com- 
munities, act as representatives of the 
local Catholic priest and sometimes as- 
sume leadership activities, especially 
those dealing with fiestas related to com- 
munity saints and church holidays. 

Usually little is done by these local 
leaders other than mediation of some 
disputes, representation before officials 
of the national government, attempts to 
protect the communities’ rights against 
outside encroachments, and preparing 
fiestas. In a few communities these lo- 
cal officials exercise sufficient leadership 
to accomplish such projects as construc- 
tion of school buildings, digging of ir- 
rigation ditches, and building of trails 
and roads. These latter activities are, 
however, very limited. The communi- 
ties have no taxing powers. Most of 
the inhabitants are illiterate and poverty 


is extreme. Thus villages are usually 
composed of mud huts without electri- 
city, water or sewage disposal, and with 
no parks, no library or health facilities, 
or any other modern day improvement 
or convenience. 


Other Characteristics of Government 
in Peru 


There are many characteristics of a 
governmental system that cannot be ex- 
plained by a mere discussion of its struc- 
ture and underlying law. This is espe- 
cially true of a country like Peru where 
there are so many extreme contrasts. 
In addition, Peru’s history is a long one 
and in the more isolated regions of the 
country, vestiges of the ancient native 
culture remain. 

The Peruvian governmental system 
has important elements of democracy. 
Its president and members of the na- 
tional legislature are elected. The citi- 
zens enjoy substantial freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, assembly, and other im- 
portant basic human rights. They seem 
loyally proud of their traditions. Peru 
has enjoyed a relatively stable govern- 
ment throughout its history as a nation. 

Even so, one is surprised at the con- 
trasts between both the literal and in- 
ferred meaning of some constitutional 
and congressional pronouncements with 
actual practices. There are many legal 
provisions guaranteeing and providing 
free education for children, protection 
of family health, care during one’s old 
age, assistance for the unemployed, pro- 
tection of the public against monopoly, 
and high prices, prohibitions against 
forced labor and landlessness, etc., etc. 
One can easily gain impressions by read- 
ing the legal intentions, that these things 
will be done for all people and thus 
social injustices and human misery re- 
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sulting from factors, possibly beyond 
the control of the individual, are eli- 
minated or greatly mitigated among the 
Peruvian masses. Only a very brief 
journey through Peru disclaims the va- 
lidity of these humanistic guarantees 
and assertions. 

The people in general participate very 
little in Peruvian governmental activi- 
ties unless one is an official or an em- 
ployee of the government. In a sur- 
vey of adults made during the course of 
the study referred to in this article, a 
question was asked: “In which of the 
following activities have you participat- 
ed during your lifetime: general elec- 
tions, local elections, official public posi- 
tions, commissions, political parties, and 
social institutions?” Seventy per cent of 
the adults interviewed, who were in the 
lowest social class (poverty stricken 
and largely illiterate), had never, dur- 
ing their lifetime, participated in any of 
these activities, even though Peru has a 
compulsory voting law. Only about 45 
per cent of the people interviewed in 
the middle social class had participated 
in two or more of such activities. 

A second question was asked: “What 
taxes do you pay?” Nearly two-thirds 
of the lowest social class said they paid 
no taxes and even in the middle class, 
20 per cent of those who replied could 
not list a single tax they paid. There 
are taxes on real estate and income, 
excise taxes, taxes on public documents, 
and a variety of others, but large num- 
bers of the public do not pay, or pay 
without being aware of the fact. 

There is a great deal of ignorance of 
government which makes it difficult for 
it to function efficiently. Probably about 
40 per cent of the population is illi- 
terate. In the study referred to above 
the question was asked, “Who governs 


Peru?” There could be many answers 
to this question and certainly much dis- 
cussion, but most citizens of a country 
could be expected to give at least a 
general reply. Of the replies received 
from the illiterate persons interviewed, 
two-thirds did not know enough to guess 
an answer even so simple as saying the 
president, or of giving his name without 
identifying his office. About 10 per cent 
of those with some schooling could give 
no reply. Approximately two-thirds of 
all who replied were of the opinion the 
president governs Peru. They did not or 
could not volunteer to elaborate regard- 
ing the part in fact played by other in- 
stitutions or persons. 

Ninety per cent of the illiterate per- 
sons that replied to a question asking: 
“How does the mayor of your muni- 
cipality obtain his position?” did not 
know, and 40 per cent of those with 
only a grade school education could not 
reply to this question. Only 50 per cent 
of those who had received some college 
education could explain correctly how 
mayors were appointed, even though all 
of this group lived in capitals where 
the municipal government has some im- 
portance. 


Perhaps one of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the national govern- 
ment in Peru is the large number of 
clerical and stenographic employees and 
minor functionaries staffing the offices 
in the national capital. Typically they 
are crowded with desks and occupants, 
and the offices are veritable red tape 
mills where papers are passed from one 
desk to another for signature and delay. 
Due to its unproductivity the govern- 
ment cannot even make good on its ap- 
parently assumed role of job provider 
for all with semi-professional or pro- 
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fessional training who want to get on 
the national government payroll. 

This system has some serious conse- 
quences. One is that public employees 
and officials tend to have job responsi- 
bilities far in excess of their operating 
funds for internal and field supervision, 
travel, modern office equipment, and ex- 
periments and research to enable them 
to perform efficiently. Second, there is 
a multiplication and proliferation of 
rules and regulations, required signa- 
tures, authorizations, forms to fill, etc., 
etc. possibly necessary to keep every- 
one at least partially occupied. Thirdly, 
the private business sector is delayed 
and frustrated in its quest for permis- 
sion to conduct trade and commerce. 
Fourthly, and perhaps most serious, the 
government has too few resources to 
invest in capital improvements such as 
roads and schools, normally done by 
governments, whose economic systems 
are based on free private enterprise. 

There is some semblance of local gov- 
ernment in Peru, found in the lower 
echelons of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment, in the municipalities, and in the 
native communal rural villages. These 


units of government are not very active, 
however. They are saddled with cen- 
tral government restrictions and re- 
quirements and have little responsi- 
bility. The people in them lack the 
esseptial powers of local government, 
including the right to tax and the right 
to elect their own officials. 

Peru gained its independence more 
than a century before the Philippines. 
On paper it is a constitutional demo- 
cracy, but as such, is highly centralized 
and has periodically been governed by 
dictatorship. It remains, economically 
underdeveloped and a large percentage 
of its population is on a sub-standard 
level of living. 

It would be worthwhile for the Phil- 
ippines to study closely the history of 
Peru and other countries of the South 
American continent to learn how im- 
pediments to economic and democratic 
progress could be removed or avoided. 
The traditions, present-day customs, ad- 
ministration of government, and level of 
economic development of these coun- 


tries have many similarities. What will 
the future hold? 
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The Teaching of Public 
Administration in Israel 


By Dr. YEHEzKEL Dror 


The Hebrew University 





Introduction 


HILE ISRAEL IS IN SOME 

respects a unique country com- 
bining features of old Western states 
with those of young and developing 
Asian and African societies, there are 
some striking similarities between Is- 
rael and some of the other new states 
in regard to the necessity of develop- 
ing means and methods for preparing 
cadres of public officials. 


The Israeli civil service includes many 
officials who worked before the estab- 
lishment of the state in various national 
public institutions,! but the differences 
between the tasks performed by those 
institutions and the functions of the 
government machinery in the new state 
make most of the experience of the pre- 
state period irrelevant and perhaps even 
sometimes misleading. Similarly, while 
the waves of immigrants brought to Is- 
rael many well-qualified persons in va- 
rious professions and occupations, only 
very few Jews reached senior govern- 
ment ranks abroad, so that very little 
significant administrative experience 





1Cf. D. Arian, “The First Five Years of 
the Israel Civil Service,” 3 Scripta Hieroro- 
lymitana, Studies in Economics and Social 
Sciences, 1956, pp. 340-377, and D. Rosolio, 
Ten Years of the Israel Civil Service, 1959. 


and know-how was “imported” by the 
immigrants. Therefore, the Israeli pub- 
lic services are faced — in common with 
those of many of the new states estab- 
lished in Asia and Africa—with the 
necessity of establishing programs de- 
signed to train and prepare officials able 
to undertake the difficult and complex 
functions fulfilled by a new government 
machinery engaged in intensive promo- 
tion of economic development and di- 
rected social change. 


Because of the pressure of security 
problems and economic difficulties and 
because of the novelty of the issues 
which had to be faced, some time passed 
till the necessary attention and resources 
were devoted to efforts to deal with 
the problem of the lack of trained offi- 
cials, but during the last five years im- 
portant beginnings have been made in 
developing the teaching of public ad- 
ministration in Israel, as part of an over- 
all effort to improve the quality of the 
civil service.2 There are at present in 





2 Other efforts to improve the quality of 
the civil service include changes in recruit- 
ment methods, enactment of parts of a com. 
prehensive civil service statute, development 
of O. & M. work, and preparation of a draft 
code of ethics for public officials, 

For some of the problems faced by the Is- 
raeli civil service, cf. the literature cited in 
note 1 supra, the various reports by United 
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Israel a number of institutions and bo- 
dies active in the teaching of public 
administration,’ but the basic work in 
developing teaching material and teach- 
ing methods is done at the Hebrew 
University, the staff of which actively 
participates in nearly all public admin- 
istration teaching in Israel and works 
in close cooperation with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in executing special 
programs for senior civil servants. 

We will therefore concentrate on the 
teaching of public administration at the 
Hebrew University, but first we must 
briefly discuss the important work done 
by the Training Division of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


The Civil Service Commission 


From its establishment, the Civil 
Service Commission‘ was interested in 
the training of civil servants, and in 
1951 a special Training Division was 
set up. It took some time, however, 
until a satisfactory set-up was arrived 





Nations and United States experts on public 
administration in Israel, the Annual Reports 
of the State Comptroller (the more interest- 
ing parts of which are also published in 
English), the article by Edwin Samuel, “The 
Administrative Problems of a New State,” 
XI (1951) Public Administration Review 
224, the article by S. Mailik, “Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Israel” in 13 Public Person- 
nel Review, and chapter 6 in Marver H. 
Bernstein’s book The Politics of Israel. 
(1957). 

3 These include the Technion—Israel In- 
stitute of Technology, the Israel Productivity 
Institute, The Center for Advanced Man- 
agement, the Israel Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, and the schools of the Union 
of Clerks. 

4This is a government department in 
charge of certain central personnel func- 
tions and subordinated to the Office of the 
Prime Minister, and not an independent 


commission as suggested by the name. Oniy 
with the recent enactment of a new law re- 
gulating appointments to the civil service 
will a semi-independent board be set up to 
=—— some limited aspects of recruit- 
men 





at which charged the various Ministries 
with primary responsibility for training 
their officials. The Training Division 
of the Civil Service Commission super- 
vises and guides the activities of the 
training officers of the various Minis- 
tries and holds central courses on sub- 
jects of common interest to various Min- 
istries or the civil service as a whole.® 


The activities of the Training Division 
of the Civil Service Commission are 
manifold. They include, among others, 
translation and publication of a number 
of classic and basic texts in public ad- 
ministration,® preparation and promo- 
tion of a written correspondence-course 
on the Israeli governmental structure, 
holding of orientation-courses for new 
officials, and training courses for typists 
and so on. The Training Division also 
trains and guides the Ministerial train- 
ing officers and cooperates in arranging 
for various Ministerial courses.’ But 
the most interesting and important ac- 
tivity of the Civil Service Commission 





5Two United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration experts, Dr. O.E. 
Ault and F.B. Hindmarsh, played an impor- 
tant role in the evolution of the present Di- 
vision of Training in the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Cf. U.N. documents ST/TAA/M.5 
and TAA/ISR/17. 

6 The translations prepared and published 
by the Civil Service Commission include (in 
order of publication): L. Urwick, The Ele- 
ments of Administration; Henri Fayol, Ad- 
ministration industrielle ct générale; Hart- 
vig Nissen, Some Human Aspects of Admi- 
nistration; Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick 
(editors), Dynamic Administration, the col- 
lected papers of Mary Parker Follet. The 
book by F. J. Tickner, Modern Staff Train- 
ing, has also been translated and published 
in Hebrew. 

7 The Treasury is especially very active in 
training and has a school of its own where 
professional courses are given to its staff. 
Public administration is included in courses 
for senior officials. 

The office of the State Comptroller has 
also a very extensive internal training pro- 
gram for its officials, including public admi- 
nistration, which is outside the scope of 
authority of the Civil Service Commission. 
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in regard to the teaching of public ad- 
ministration is the holding of two-week 
residential seminars for middle- and se- 
nior-rank officials. 


These residential seminars are held 
twice a year in a fashionable hotel near 
a fine beach. In each seminar a group 
of about fifty middle- or senior-rank 
civil servants from various Ministries 
and various professional groups ® partic- 
ipate. As it proved impossible to get 
the various departments to release their 
better officials for two weeks at a time, 
the seminar is divided into two periods 
of five days each, with a three-month 
interval during which the participants 
are supposed to do some individual read- 
ing and research. The first period is 
mainly devoted to the legal, general and 
organizational aspects of public admin- 
istration, while the second week is de- 
voted mainly to the human aspects of 
administration and to the role of the 
administrator as a leader. (cf. Appen- 
dix A for the detailed program of one 
of these two-week seminars.) 


The teaching methods used at these 
seminars emphasize active student parti- 
cipation through the discussion of cases 
and various written material. Students 
are divided into three groups, each one 
including as diverse a membership as 
possible. The discussions are closely in- 
tegrated with lectures given to all par- 
ticipants which analyze vaious adminis- 
trative processes and problems or des- 
cribe and discuss selected administrative 
practices and procedures. The teaching 
staff includes members of the academic 





8 Special efforts are made to draw to these 
seminars professional employees, such as 
engineers and doctors, who. fulfill directing 
functions. This is a problem in many ad- 
ministrations to which sufficient attention is 
not always paid. 


staff of the Hebrew University and 
senior civil servants. 

In general these residential seminars 
are regarded as rather successful. At 
the beginning there was some skepticism 
among senior officials. Some may have 
come to the seminar because of the 
“holiday spirit” surrounding its loca- 
tion, but soon this orientation changed 
and today there is much eagerness 
to participate at the seminars and 
to do real hard work there. One un- 
expected and very desirable by-result 
of these seminars is improvement in 
inter-ministerial coordination, thanks to 
the personal relations which developed 
between officials during the two weeks 
of living and working together. 

These two-week seminars may well 
have an important role in widening the 
horizons of the civil servants and mak- 
ing them aware of the need to develop 
their professional competence through 
the study of public administration, but 
not much more can be expected from 
so short a period. Such seminars are 
only a beginning and the Training Divi- 
sion of the Civil Service Commission is 
faced with the problem of follow-up and 
continuation. Suggestions in this direc- 
tion currently discussed include holding 
a series of study-days prepared mainly 
by the participants themselves and de- 
voted to a close analysis of selected sub- 
jects (e.g., planning and control) and 
the establishment of discussion-circles 
meeting for one evening every fortnight 
and discussing various problems and 
cases. 

As already mentioned, the basic pro- 
gram of the two-week seminars and the 
teaching methods used in them are 
based to a large extent on the work 
done at the Hebrew University, which 
we will discuss now. 
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The Hebrew University 


The teaching of public administra- 
tion at the Hebrew University com- 
menced six years ago with an intro- 
ductory course for students of law and 
political science, given by Mr. Sidney 
Mailick from Chicago. After Mr. Mai- 
lick returned to the States the course 
was continued and further developed by 
Dr. D. Arian, Deputy Civil Service Com- 
missioner of Israel, who also gave a 
seminar on “Selected Problems in Pub- 
lic Administration” for more advanced 
students of political science. With the 
establishment of a separate Faculty of 
Social Sciences *® and thanks to the ef- 
forts of two United Nations Technical 
Assistance experts,’ the program in 
public administration at the Hebrew 
University (which belongs to the De- 
partment of Political Science, Faculty 
of Social Sciences) includes at present 
a variety of courses directed at differ- 
ent categories of students. 


The best way to describe and discuss 
the teaching of public administration at 
the Hebrew University is to start with 
the curriculum and proceed to an ex- 
amination of the teaching methods. 


The teaching of public administration 
is subdivided into four separate, though 
partly overlapping, programs: one for 
regular undergraduate students of po- 
litical science; one for graduate students 
of political science; one for students of 
the law faculty; and one for the special 
Diploma Program in Public Adminis- 
tration. 





® Called by the name of the late first Fin- 
ance Minister of Israel “The Eliezer Kaplan 
School of Economics and Social Sciences”. 

10 Professor O. B. Conaway and Professor 
M. Kriesberg, both of the Graduate School 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Cf. U.N. Documents TAA/ISR/13 and 
TAA/ISR/19. 


Regular undergraduate students of 
political science have to take courses 
in four basic subjects: in analytical gov- 
ernment and government of Israel; in 
history of political thought; in interna- 
tional relations; and in public adminis- 
tration. The students must then parti- 
cipate in three seminars and take a 
number of hours from a rather large 
choice of electives, which include some 
in public administration. Altogether 
the undergraduate student of political 
science can — according to his interest 
—take between three to nine yearly 
hours, including up to two seminars, 
relating to public administration." 


The basic course, which all students 
of political science have to take, is called 
“Introduction to Public Administration.” 
It is a basic survey course which deals 
with the role of public bureaucracy in 
modern society, the basic administrative 
processes, and the fundamental admin- 
istrative problems faced by the modern 
State. The main purpose of this course 
is to convey to the students an under- 
standing of the role of public adminis- 
tration in the modern state and of the 
basic processes taking place in it. In 
other words, this course is not prima- 
rily oriented towards improving the ad- 
ministrative skills of the students or con- 
veying to them knowledge directly use- 
ful to them in fulfilling administrative 
functions, but designed to examine the 
functions and problems of public admin- 
istration as one of the more important 
governmental institutions of modern so- 
ciety. 





11In order to get a Bachelor degree at the 
Hebrew University a student has to study 
for three years in two fields of study. He 
has also to take a number of general educa- 
tion courses and to study a language. Most 
students who select political science as one of 
their fields of study select economics or socio- 
logy as their other field of study. 
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Every year one seminar in public ad- 
ministration for undergraduate students 
is offered. The subject of the seminar 
is changed from year to year. In 1958/ 
59 the seminar dealt with problems of 
personnel administration, especially those 
related to the value profile and behav- 
ior of civil servants. In 1959 the se- 
minar was devoted to planning, con- 
centrating on problems of integrated and 
comprehensive planning methodology, 
while in 1960/61 problems of organiza- 
tion may be taken up. Every student 
has to prepare for the seminar a number 
of short reports (on readings or on 
short field studies) and a longer semi- 
nar paper based either on theoretical re- 
search or a larger field study. In gen- 
eral, the first part of the seminar is de- 
voted to an analytical examination of 
the main problems of the selected area 
and the construction of a conceptual 
framework and a functional model for 
dealing with them. The second part of 
the seminar is devoted to a compara- 
tive study of the problem as appearing 
and dealt with in various countries. 
During the third and last part of the 
seminar an effort is made to apply the 
theoretical concepts and models and 
the experience of other countries to lo- 
cal conditions and to reach simultan- 
eously some understanding of the ad- 
ministrative problems faced in Israel 
and their more general theoretical sig- 
nificance. 


The electives open to the undergrad- 
uate students of political science change 
from time to time. They include, for 
instance, a course on administrative in- 
stitutions of Israel, in which the struc- 
ture and functioning of the various 
ministries and administrative agencies is 
historically surveyed; and a course on 
legal aspects of public administration, 


which deals with the basic rules and 
procedures of administrative law. 


Graduate students of political sci- 
ence !2 can select a number of more ad- 
vanced seminars and courses related to 
public administration. In general, they 
can take every year one seminar in 
public administration proper and one 
seminar adopting a more inter-disciplin- 
ary approach closely related to prob- 
lems of public policy. For instance, in 
1959/60 one seminar is offered on 
“Evaluation of Public Administration” 
which deals with the development of 
standards for evaluating administration; 
a second seminar is devoted to “The 
State and Social Problems”, examining 
the role of the state in modern society 
and exploring the possibilities for de- 
veloping methods for rationalizing pub- 
lic policy-making on social problems.'* 

With special permission, graduate 
students can also elect some of the 
more specific courses given for the spe- 
cial Diploma Program, such as person- 
nel administration or financial adminis- 
tration. 


Within the Faculty of Law an intro- 
ductory course in public administration 
is offered as an elective.4 This course 
raises some interesting problems, name- 





12 After having obtained a Bachelor’s deg- 
ree with good grades, a student can obtain 
the Master’s degree at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity after two years of additional study and 
submission of a Master’s Dissertation, In or- 
der to obtain a doctorate afterwards, a stu- 
dent has to take some supplementary semi- 
nars and submit a Doctoral Dissertation. 

13 In fact this seminar, which is given by 
the author tries to explore the possibilities 
of a “policy science”, as suggested by Harold 
D. Lasswell. Cf. Lerner and Lasswell (edi- 
tors), The Policy Science (1951), pp. 3-15. 

14 The curriculum of the Law Faculty in- 
cludes obligatory and elective courses. Eve- 
ry student must take two courses in the so- 
cial sciences, one of which can be publie ad- 
ministration. It should be noted that stu- 
dents enter the Law Faculty without having 
first to obtain an undegraduate degree. 
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ly whether the law students should take 
the same course offered for undergrad- 
uate political science students, or whe- 
ther a special course adjusted to the 
background and interests of the law 
students should be developed. It was 
decided to try out different methods: in 
1957/58 a special course in public ad- 
ministration was given to law students; 
in 1958/59 the law students heard the 
same lectures as the political science 
students but formed a separate group 
for case discussions; this year law stu- 
dents take the whole course together 
with the political science students. It 
is planned to try and evaluate the ex- 
perience gained with the different me- 
thods and decide on the optimal one. 
This is a rather important problem be- 
cause other specialized departments and 
faculties — such as the School of Edu- 
cation — may wish in the future to give 
their students a course in public ad- 
ministration and it will be necessary to 
adopt a general policy of either giv- 
ing separate courses for different types 
of students!® or making various stu- 
dents take a common basic course with 
or without separate discussion groups 
or special supplementary lectures. 


The special Diploma Program in 
Public Administration is one of the 
more interesting programs developed 
at the Hebrew University. In co- 
operation with the Israeli Civil Service 
Commission and at the initiative of 
some United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration Experts,!® it was 
decided to set up a special Diploma 
Program in Public Administrative for 





15 This would pose some serious problems 
in regard to the preparation of teachers qual- 
ified to teach public administration to stu- 
dents of varticular disciplines. 

16 Especially Dr. Ault, Professor Conaway 
and Professor Kriesberg. Cf. notes 5 and 10 
supra, 


students having a B.A. degree or oc- 
cupying a senior government position 
and having at least six years of exper- 
ience in the public service. Ordinary 
students who study full time can take 
the complete program in one academic 
year, while government officials who 
continue with their ordinary duties take 
each year half of the teaching load and 
complete the course of studies in two 
years. After finishing the courses and 
taking an examination at the end of 
each course, the students have to pre- ' 
pare a research paper, based on their 
work, and pass a final oral examination. 
Then they receive from the Hebrew 
University a special Diploma in Public 
Administration. 


In order to encourage civil servants 
to take up this program, which requires 
a lot of hard work, the government 
pays most of the tuition fees and per- 
mits the students to be absent from 
work for a number of hours. No pro- 
mise was given that holders of the Dip- 
loma would receive any preference in 
promotion and no direct material in- 
centive was offered to those taking the 
program and completing it successfully. 

The program includes obligatory 
courses and electives.'7_ Altogether the 
students have to take at least twenty 
yearly hours (the government officials 
take ten yearly hours for two years). 


The obligatory hours include: a basic 
course on “Fundamentals of Public Ad- 
ministration”, which is a more advanced 
version of the introductory course men- 
tioned earlier and in which more em- 
phasis is given on improving the admin- 
istrative skills of the participants; a re- 
search seminar in which various facets 





17 The exact list of courses changes some- 
what from year to year, depending on the in- 
terests of the students and the availability of 
teachers. 
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of public administration are subjected 
to critical field-examination; a course in 
administrative law; a course in group 
dynamics; a course in statistics; a course 
in economics; a course in personnel 
management; and a course in financial 
management. The Diploma Program 
students have also to take, together 
with all students of the Political Sci- 
ence Department, the course on Israeli 
Government. 

The electives include: government 
accounting, civil service law, adminis- 
trative procedures (O. & M.), automa- 
tion in administration, local government 
administration, measurement techniques 
in personnel administration, taxation 
theory and some courses from the gen- 
eral political science curriculum. 


The teachers that give the special 
courses for the Diploma students in- 
clude the regular academic staff of the 
Hebrew University and some _ senior 
civil servants with an academic back- 
ground, who give some of the more spe- 
cialized courses. 

It is still too early to evaluate the 
success of the Diploma Program, which 
started four years ago,!® but some ten- 
tative conclusions can perhaps be sug- 
gested. Very few regular students hav- 
ing a B.A. degree enrolled in the Diplo- 
ma Program; it seems that students hav- 
ing a B.A. degree prefer to continue to 
study for the M.A. degree. There have 
not been too many enrolments by civil 
servants either; the yearly average 
number of students enrolling for the 
Diploma Program is about twenty, 
which is somewhat lower than the op- 
timum number which was expected 
when the program was inaugurated. It 





18 Cf. the report prepared by Professor B. 
Gross on T'he First Year, 1956/57, of the 
New Public Administration Program, Jerusa- 
lem, 1957. 


seems that civil servants are somewhat 
hesitant to undertake a difficult pro- 
gram of studies for two years without 
any assurance of any personal advan- 
tage and without receiving a recognized 
academic degree. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that a relatively 
large number of civil servants is enroll- 
ed as ordinary students in the Faculty 
of Law and the Faculty of Social Sci- 
ences. Perhaps also some of the re- 
quirements of the Diploma Program are 
somewhat too heavy, as indicated by 
the fact that less than half of those stu- 
dents who finished the course of studies 
have by now submitted the research pa- 
per and become entitled to receive the 
Diploma. 


Efforts of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to establish similar programs in 
Tel-Aviv and Haifa have met with 
similar problems, aggravated by the 
dearth of academically qualified teach- 
ers in those towns. 


In the author’s opinion the Diploma 
Program must therefore still be regard- 
ed as “experimental” and in need of fur- 
ther reconsideration. It may well be 
that strengthening the facilities for 
teaching public administration for reg- 
ular students in the Faculties of Law 
and Social Sciences and simultaneous 
establishment of a special four-month 
residential course in public administra- 
tion for senior civil servants }® may pro- 
vide better opportunities for training 
civil servants in public administration 
than the present set-up. The experience 
gained from the Diploma Program 





19 It might be advantageous to hold this se- 
minar in four periods of one month each with 
an interval of four to six months between one 
period to another—as done by the Swiss 
Post, Telegraph and Telephone Administra- 
tion — otherwise it might prove impossible to 
have the more important officials attend the 
seminar. 
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should prove of much significance and 
value in such a general consideration of 
the set-up for teaching public adminis- 
tration to officials both in Israel and in 
other countries faced with similar prob- 
lems. 

Having surveyed the curriculum of- 
fered in public administration at the 
Hebrew University, we can now pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the teaching me- 
thods which are used. 

The basic method of teaching (espe- 
cially in the basic introductory courses, 
which are at the core of the programs in 
public administration) is an integration 
of lectures and case discussion. About 
50 per cent of the time is devoted to 
lectures (e.g., lecturing interrupted by 
questions, comments by the students 
and elicitation by the lecturer of the 
opinions of the students); 40 per cent 
are devoted to case discussions and about 
10 per cent are devoted to discussions cf 
some readings. These various teaching 
methods are used in an integrated way, 
e.g., most subjects dealt with in the 
course are treated with the help of lec- 
tures and cases. There is no fixed se- 
quence and a subject can be approach- 
ed first with a case discussion, with a 
lecture or with a discussion of some 
readings. 

This integrated teaching method has 
been introduced by the University 
teachers also into the two-week residen- 
tial seminars of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and other courses given under 
various other auspices. In the author’s 
opinion it has proved itself very suc- 
cessful and it can be recommended for 
use in similar teaching activities else- 
where. 

An essential prior condition for the 
development of this teaching method 
was the preparation of local cases. Of 


all the many cases in public adminis- 
tration prepared in the United States, 
only two were successfully used in Is- 
rael,2° and even with them the students 
had difficulties because of the different 
background. According to our experience 
the preparation of local cases is essen- 
tial for use of the case method and only 
after some twenty cases were ready, 
could the integrated teaching method be 
introduced. 

Collection of the cases proved less 
difficult than might have been sup- 
posed.24_ At first, senior civil servants 
participating at some short seminars, 
were requested to prepare some short 
cases based on their files and exper- 
ience. On the basis of the raw-material 
and case-outlines thus collected a small 
research staff, including one full-time 
research coordinator and a number of 
part time graduate students and re- 
search workers, engaged in research and 
prepared cases suitable for teaching.?? 
Most of the cases are short,?* but for 
teaching purposes this is often more of 
an advantage than a disadvantage. The 
same cases are used in different courses, 
but with different emphasis. In an un- 
dergraduate course the cases are used 
to illustrate what real-life administra- 
tion is like; in courses for senior civil 
servants the case is dealt with as a 
problem which has to be analyzed and 





20 Namely, “Veterans Hospital Social Serv- 
ice Department” from Robert Dubin, Human 
Relations in Administration (1951) and “In- 
donesian Assignment” from Harold Stein 
(editor), Public Administration and Policy 
Development (1952). 

21 For a description of the beginnings of 
case-collection in Israel, cf. Martin Kriesberg, 
“Senior Civil Servants and the Teaching of 
Public Administration in Under-Developed 
Countries, XXIII International Review of 
Administrative Sciences, 1957, pp. 336-339. 

22 The average cost of preparing a case was 
about $250. 

23 The average length of a case is about 7 
pages. 
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solved; in a course on personnel man- 
agement the human relations aspects of 
the cases are emphasized, and so on. 
The cases prepared by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity are used also in the two-week 
residential seminars of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and in nearly all the 
courses in public administration organiz- 
ed by the various other institutions, thus 
providing basic common material for the 
teaching of public administration in Is- 
rael. 


While the collection of cases available 
at present 24 does not cover all aspects 
of public administration (the processes 
of high-level policy making are not suf- 
ficiently covered by the cases), and 
while much still remains to be done in 
improving the available cases, the thir- 
ty odd local cases in public administra- 
tion which have been prepared, provide 
an essential part of the basis for the 
teaching of public administration in Is- 
rael.25 At the same time, the pure case 
method of teaching, as practised for in- 
stance at the Harvard Business School, 
has been rejected. Lectures have 
proven essential for providing system- 
atic presentation of concepts, compre- 
hensive analysis of problems and com- 
parative examination of the experience 
of other countries. 





24The cases have been published provi- 
sionally in a mimeographed collection. It 
is planned to publish the cases next year in 
print. An English translation of some of 
poe cases might also be published at a later 
ate. 


25 One of the serious difficulties in teach- 
ing public administration is the lack of a 
good local text-book. While some of the 
American texts are used (especially Pfiffner 
and Presthus, Public Administration) it is 
felt that nearly all American textbooks are 
too locality-bound to be convenient for use 
in countries with a different social, political, 
economic and administrative set-up. é 
“The Development of Literature on Public 
Administration in Israel’, XXIV Interna- 
tional Review of Administrative Sciences, 
1958, pp. 260-264. 


The basic purpose of an integrated 
teaching method, combining lectures 
with case discussions,”® is the develop- 
ment of theoretical concepts and frame- 
works and the presentation of empir- 
ical material, through lectures combined 
with case discussions as training in ap- 
plying valid methods of analysis and 
theoretical knowledge to concrete ad- 
ministrative problems. 


We can now sum up by pointing out 
some basic characteristics of the teach- 
ing of public administration in Israel 
and some of the difficult problems fac- 
ing it. 


Main Characteristics and Problems 


The main characteristics of the teach- 
ing of public administration in Israel 
and the main problems faced by it can 
be summed up under three headings: 
the role of the Hebrew University in 
the teaching of public administration in 
Israel; the basic orientation of the 
teaching of public administration in Is- 
rael; and the frameworks for teaching 
public administration to middle- and 
senior-rank civil servants. 


One of the interesting characteristics 
of the teaching of public administration 
in Israel is the central position occu- 
pied by the Hebrew University and its 
staff. The Hebrew University, as such, 
executes in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission the most intensive 
program of training in public adminis- 
tration for civil servants. The academ- 
ic staff teaching public administration 
at the Hebrew University is involved 
in the planning and execution of most 
public administration courses given in 
the country. Material prepared under 

26 Other teaching methods used are semi- 


nars (which we have already discussed) and 
some role-playing and visual aids. 
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the auspices of the University and by 
its staff is used in those courses.?? 

This Situation is very advantageous in 
providing a close link between persons 
engaged in the study of public adminis- 
tration as a scientific discipline and 
practitioners of public administration, 
but it poses some serious problems in 
university administration. From this 
point of view, the University, as an aca- 
demic institution interested in research 
and academic teaching, should decide 
how far it should provide courses in the 
various techniques essential for public 
administration that could hardly be re- 
garded as academic in character. A 
few of such courses are accounting, 
O. & M., and office mechanization.”* At 
present some of these subjects are in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Diplo- 
ma Program and taught by senior civil 
servants engaged in their practice. 
These courses are not regularly offered 
to undergraduate or graduate students 
of political science and they are sup- 
posed to be taught on a general and 
non-technical level. The integration of 
practitioners in the teaching program al- 
so poses many problems which have not 
been fully solved. 

One can perhaps ask whether it would 
not be preferable to concentrate the ef- 
forts of the University as such on de- 
veloping the teaching of public adminis- 





27The Hebrew University plays also a 
central role in the annual National Confer- 
ences in Public Administration, which con- 
tribute much to recognition of the import- 
ance of the study of public administration. 
Cf. XXV International Review of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, 1959, pp. 244-246. 

28 This problem is especially acute in re- 
lation to the teaching of business adminis- 
tration. A Department of Business Adminis- 
tration has recently been set up at the He- 
brew University with the help of the Busi- 
ness Administration School of New York 
University and its development may have 
some influence on the teaching of public 
administration. 


tration for regular students, including, 
perhaps, more opportunities for special- 
ization in public administration on the 
graduate level in the Faculty of Social 
Sciences and the Law Faculty,”® leaving 
to other institutions (in consultation 
with the University and in full co-ope- 
ration with the University teachers as 
individuals) the planning and execution 
of non-academic teaching in public ad- 
ministration. A solution combining the 
advantages of both set-ups might per- 
haps be the establishment of a special 
institute, which would be co-sponsored 
by the Government, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and other public bodies, for re- 
search and non-academic training in 
public administration. 


Here one of the main bottle-necks in 
the teaching of public administration in 
Israel should be mentioned, namely the 
dearth of qualified high-level teachers. 
The growing interest in public adminis- 
tration results in an increasing demand 
for high level courses and programs in 
public administration on an academic 
level. This raises serious problems re- 
garding the preparation of future 
teachers of public administration, a prob- 
lem which, as we shall presently see, 
is closely related to the basic orienta- 
tion towards the teaching of public ad- 
ministration. 


Exploration of the various differences 
of opinions in relation to the basic 
orientation of the teaching of public ad- 
ministration would lead us too far as- 
tray and is outside the scope of this 





29It might also be desirable to have stu- 
dents of the other social sciences, such as 
economics and sociology, take some public 
administration; after all, many if not most 
of these students will work in the govern- 
ment or some other bureaucratic organiza- 
tion. 
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TEACHING OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN ISRAEL 








article.*° Suffice it to say that at pres- 
ent the basic orientation in teaching 
public administration at the Hebrew 
University is very near the American 
model, emphasizing the sociological and 
behavioral aspects of public administra- 
tion and somewhat underemphasizing 
its legal aspects. Some more attention 
to the Continental and English orienta- 
tions and experiences may, therefore, 
perhaps be advisable. 


There is also the problem of the back- 
ground subjects and the optimum allo- 
cation of scarce teaching time. For in- 
stance, a strong case could be made for 
including sociology and more economics 
in the programs for middle- and senior- 
rank civil servants, as these disciplines 
contribute to an understanding of the 
very complex and difficult social and 
economic problems faced by Israel and 
dealt with by its public administration. 


The need for an integrated approach 
to public administration based on both 
the American and the Continental 
orientations and experiences, taking full 
account of the social and legal dimen- 
sions of public administration and able 
to apply to local conditions and prob- 
lems cognitions and generalizations ar- 
rived at through research, thought and 
experience in other countries — these 
are the requirements which impose a 
very heavy task upon the teaching of 
public administration in Israel. They re- 
quire serious effort both by the teachers 
and by the students. Here we have 
to face our third main problem, namely 
how to devise frameworks suitable for 
the teaching of public administration to 
middle- and senior-rank civil servants. 





30 Cf. the recent report of A. Molitor on 
University Teaching of Public Administra- 
tion (1959), published by UNESCO in its 
series on the University teaching of social 
Sciences. 


Taking into account the lack of aca- 
demic or other training in law or the 
social sciences of most middle- and sen- 
ior-rank civil servants, a_ three-fold 
problem has to be faced: What training 
and education should be required of 
new entrants into the civil service? 
What training should be offered to per- 
sons already in the service? How could 
civil servants be encouraged to avail 
themselves of facilities for training that 
are to be provided? Full consideration 
of these problems would involve us 
deeply in the difficulties of public per- 
sonnel management in Israel, but, for 
our purpose, it is sufficient to touch 
briefly upon some of the points related 
to these issues. 


At present qualifications for appoint- 
ment to a position in the civil service 
are set down for each job*! without 
any general rule that persons passing a 
certain rank by promotion or recruit- 
ment must have some training—academ- 
ic or otherwise—in public adminis- 
tration or some related field. There is 
some tendency to require an examin- 
ation as a condition for promotion from 
the middle to the higher ranks, but it 
seems that the time when every candi- 
date for a higher administrative posi- 
tion will have to have some academic 
or semi-academic training is still far 
away.*2. Therefore, post-entry training 
must be regarded as an essential tool 
for improving the quality of the civil 
servants. 

At present two main avenues are 
available for post-entry training in pub- 





31 Recruitment methods in Israel are 
rather similar in this respect to those used 
in the United States. 


32 The varticular social structure of Is- 
rael, the composition of the political and ad- 
ministrative elites and the general value pat- 
terns — these constitute some of the main 
reasons for this state of affairs. 
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lic administration, namely the two-week 
residential seminars of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Diploma Pro- 
gram in Public Administration (which 
are supplemented by some Departmental 
courses).* The two-week residential 
seminars are definitely too short for 
any real public administration teaching, 
while the Diploma Program can at best 
train only a very small number of pub- 
lic officials. Therefore, if any real ef- 
fort is to be made in thorough train- 
ing of the present middle- and senior- 
rank civil servants in public administra- 
tion, new ways must be developed 
which can provide training for relative- 
ly large numbers of civil servants. One 
possibility, mentioned above, are three 
or four months of intensive seminars, 
successful participation in which should 
be made a condition for promotion in 
the higher reaches of the civil service. 
There may well be additional and more 
convenient ways to achieve the desired 
purpose; the important thing is to note 
the problem and to devote the neces- 
sary resources to its consideration and 





33 Cf. Note 7, supra. 


eventual solution. 

Teaching of public administration in 
Israel has reached an intermediate 
stage which requires thorough study 
and thought. On the one hand, the fun- 
damentals are available: Teaching ma- 
terial has been prepared, teaching me- 
thods have been tried out, a small num- 
ber of experienced trainers is available, 
various training frameworks and teach- 
ing programs have been set up and 
tried out and awareness of the need to 
study public administration is spread- 
ing in the civil service and outside it. 
On the other hand, there is need for 
more teaching material, the number of 
qualified teachers is insufficient to satis- 
fy the actual and potential demand and 
no comprehensive solution has as yet 
been provided to the necessity of pro- 
viding a relatively large number of civil 
servants with a thorough training in pub- 
lic administration and various back- 
ground subjects. Although progress has 
been made, there is need for even more 
efforts and resourcefulness if the press- 
ing and growing needs and challenges 
are to be successfully met. 
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and Diffusion Centre 


By Vu Quoc Txonc 


Report on the Future Plans of the 
EROPA Research, Documentation 





National Institute of Administration 
Republic of Vietnam 





1. Introduction 


EPRESENTATIVES OF ELEVEN 

states, meeting in the Philippines 
during the month of June, 1958, pro- 
posed the creation of an Eastern Re- 
gional Organization for Public Admin- 
istration (EROPA). One of the serv- 
ices contained in this proposal was the 
establishment of a Research, Documen- 
tation and Diffusion Centre to be lo- 
cated in the Republic of Vietnam. It 
was agreed at this meeting that the re- 
presentatives from Vietnam should de- 
velop plans for this service. 


Pursuant to these instructions, the 
Vietnamese representatives prepared a 
program for the proposed Centre, to 
cover the first two years of its opera- 
tion, which program was distributed to 
the representatives of the various coun- 
tries which had participated at the Phil- 
ippine Conference. Implementation of 
the program was conditional upon its 
approval by those states which would 
enjoy the services to be provided by 
the Centre and, of course, upon ap- 
proval of the proposed EROPA Consti- 
tution by the required number of states. 





The establishment of EROPA has 
proceeded more slowly than anticipated, 
and it is understood that some ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the 
appropriate scope of EROPA’s initial 
undertakings and the size of the obliga- 
tions which member states should as- 
sume. For these reasons, and also be- 
cause its original time-table for the es- 
tablishment of a Research, Documenta- 
tion and Diffusion Centre has become 
outdated, the Vietnamese representa- 
tives have prepared a revised program 
for the proposed Centre, which pro- 
jects the proposed activities of the Cen- 
tre over the eighteen-month period 
from January 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. 
It is distributing this proposed program 
to the representatives of the other par- 
ticipating states in order to solicit their 
comments and suggestions, and in the 
hope that it will contribute to main- 
taining the strong desire which was 
evidenced last year in the creation of 
an organization which would, in the 
words of the proposed Constitution of 
EROPA, “advance the economic and so- 
cial development of the Region through 
the promotion of the study, practice and 
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status of public administration and the 


adoption of adequate 


administrative 


systems”. 


il. Program 


Documentation 


a. 


The Centre shall not, during its ini- 
tial period of operation, establish a 
document collection of its own, but 
shall rely upon the library resources 
of the Vietnamese National Institute 
of Administration. This library, 
which is rapidly expanding its col- 
lection of materials in public admin- 
istration, has over 10,000 items in 
this field, over one-half of which are 
in the English language. Special ef- 
forts shall be made to develop this 
collection, especially in fields relevart 
to the interests of countries in the 
region. 


. In cooperation with other public ad- 


ministration libraries in the region, 
the Centre shall seek to develop a 
program whereby each library will 
undertake the full collection of pub- 
lic administration materials, particu- 
larly government documents publish- 
ed by the country wherein the libra- 
ry is located, or which concern the 
administrative system of that coun- 
try. 


Diffusion 


a. 


The Centre shall, in cooperation 
with the other public administratioa 
libraries in the region, seek to devel- 
op a program for the diffusion of ma- 
terials and information among the 
member states. These arrangements 
might include: 


(1) the establishment of a system of 
inter-library loans, whereby re- 
quested materials may be ex- 
changed for short periods among 


the various libraries in the re- 
gion. 

(2) the development by the library 
of each country of a description 
of resources contained in that li- 
brary, and the distribution of ' 
this description to libraries cf 
other member states. This des- 
cription of resources would in- 
clude the fields in which the li- 
brary has collections as well as 
the kinds of governmental and 
international documents held. 


(3) the preparation by the library of 
each country of accessions lists, 
and the distribution of these lists 
to libraries of other member 
states. These lists, issued per- 
iodically, would include all new 
materials acquired by the library 
for its collection. 

The Centre shall from time to time 

circulate questionnaires to the member 

states for the purpose of guiding its 
policies and obtaining information on 
programs and activities which may 
be of general interest to EROPA 
members. Information of interest to 

EROPA members concerning its doc- 

umentation, diffusion, and research 

activities shall be provided other 
member states in the form of occa- 
sional newsletters. 


Research 


a. The major effort of the Centre in 


the near future shall be to stimulate 
and coordinate research undertaken 
in the member states, rather than to 
undertake any significant research 
program itself. To this end, the Cen- 
tre shall establish a Research Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives 
of research organizations or institu- 
tions with an interest in public ad- 
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ministration in the member states. 
This committee shall define research 
needs in the region and recommend 
research priorities. The Committee 
shall also coordinate the general re- 
search policies of the Centre and pro- 
vide liaison between the Centre and 
persons engaged in research in the 
member states. 


. The Centre shall periodically publish 


a survey of public administration and 
related research being undertaken in 
the region. 


. The Centre, in conjunction with the 


Research Committee, shall convene 
working and study seminars on the 
occasion of the next EROPA meet- 
ing. These seminars will discuss re- 
search problems and areas and spe- 
cific subjects of interest to scholars 
in the member states, and will eval- 


uate research being undertaken. The 
purpose of the seminars shall be to 
promote the exchange of information 
and knowledge and to stimulate re- 
search in needed areas. 


. The Centre shall seek, through pri- 


vate philanthropic assistance, to es- 
tablish research grants to be award- 
ed by the Research Committee to 
qualified scholars in member states 
desiring to undertake research which 
will contribute to the knowledge of 
public administration in the region. 
Such research may be conducted in 
any country or countries in the re- 
gion. 


lll. Personnel 


The personnel of the Centre shall 


consist of a part-time Director, a libra- 
rian, and one Secretary. 





News and Notes 





By Romeo B. Ocampo and Evetyn M. Oma.rao 





UN Technical Assistance, ‘““OPEX”’ 


HE UNITED NATIONS GEN- 
eral Assembly appropriated 
$300,000 for 1960 for its program of col- 
laboration in public administration acti- 
vities with the Advanced School of Pub- 
lic Administration in Central America 
(ESAPAC), the UN Training Center 
at the University of British Columbia 
at Vancouver, and the Eastern Region- 
al Organization for Public Administra- 
tion (EROPA). Under this program, 
the UN will also continue to collabo- 
rate in research with the International 
Political Science Association and the In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities 
and in technical publications and re- 
search with the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences (IIAS). 
The UN also appropriated in its Gen- 
eral Assembly’s 14th session another 
$300,000 for the 1960 operations of 
“OPEX”, a form of technical aid un- 
der which the UN provides operational, 
executive and administrative personnel 
to states requesting for such aid. UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarksjold 
reviewed each of the OPEX actions per- 
sonally during 1959 after they had been 
launched as an experiment. Although 
the General Assembly still considers it 
an experiment, the ' appropriation for 
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OPEX would be enough to provide 
about 35 appointments. 

Meanwhile, about 160 requests for 
technical assistance in public adminis- 
tration have been received by the UN 
from different countries all over the 
world. Ranging categorically from re- 
quest for aid in personnel management 
to one in “resources development,” these 
requests are granted by the UN under 
its Expanded Program for Technical 
Assistance (EPTA). This Program is 
financed by voluntary contributions out- 
side of the UN regular budget. 

“OPEX” and other forms of aid and 
activities in public administration are 
now in the charge of the Division for 
Public Administration (D.P.A.) in the 
Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs. Following Hammarksjold’s decision 
in 1959 to integrate all technical assist- 
ance activities with the substantive work 
at headquarters in economic and social 
affairs, he had transferred the public 
administration work from a division in 
the UN Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration to an Office for Public Adminis- 
tration directly responsible to him. At 
the end of 1959, the function was again 
transferred to the present D.P.A. 

Mr. Shriram B. Bapat (India) and 
Mr. F. J. Tickner (U.K.) continue as 
D.P.A. director and deputy director, 
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respectively; Mr. Herbert Emmerich 
(U.S.A.) is senior consultant of the 
Division. 

The UN General Assembly authoriz- 
ed increased cooperation with other 
public administration organizations in 
line with Secretary-General Hammarks- 
jold’s proposals to emphasize research 
both at headquarters and with the use 
of professional organizations and uni- 
versities, in cooperation with regional 
agencies, and other related activities. 


A new UN aid organ, the Special 
Fund, was begun in 1959 with a view 
to concentrating “on the wealth-produc- 
ing potential of unsurveyed natural re- 
sources in the less developed countries, 
on training and research institutes, and 
on ‘pre-investment’ surveys of limited 
cost that would lead to early invest- 
ment.” Supported like the EPTA by 
voluntary contributions, the Fund is un- 
der Managing Director Paul Hoffmann 
(U.S.A.). 


UN activities in public administration 
began in 1948 and efforts in it were 
renewed and made part of the regular 
program of the UN in 1956. Secretary 
General Hammarksjold told the Econo- 
mic and Social Council in July, 1959 
that the lesson of some year’s experience 
is that help toward improvement of ad- 
ministration is most effective when the 
head of state and his cabinet recognize 
better administration as a national con- 
cern, affecting all ministries, and affect- 
ing particularly the coordinative devices 
and their effective execution, Charles S. 
Ascher, IIAS Representative at the UN 
and source of this news, said. 

Other agencies of the UN extend ad- 
vice and assistance on administration 
to member states. The World Health 
Organization and International Labor 
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Organization, for example, have con- 
ducted aid programs in public health 
administration and labor administration, 
respectively. 


EROPA Council Meets in Hongkong 


The Eastern Regional Organization 
for Public Administration (EROPA) 
held its Provisional Executive Council 
meeting at the University of Hongkong 
from December 15 to 19, 1959. The 
council resolved to hold EROPA‘s first 
general assembly either in August or 
December, 1960. 


The Council also adopted resolutions 
on the annual subscription rates to the 
organization, EROPA’s liaison with the 
International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences (IIAS), and EROPA’s relation- 
ship with the United Nations and with 
other international non-governmental 


bodies. 


In attendance at the Council’s meeting 
were sixteen delegates and observers 
from Australia, Republic of China, In- 
donesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, New 
Zealand, Philippines, Republic of Viet- 
nam, University of Hongkong, and the 
IIAS. Prof. Carlos P. Ramos of the 
Philippines served as Conference Chair- 
man. 

The Council agreed to fix the min- 
imum subscription rates as follows: (a) 
state members, US$1125.00; (b) group 
members, US$25.00; and (c) individual 
members, US$2.50. These rates were 
calculated to distribute equally the fi- 
nancial burden among member countries 
in the region on the basis of the esti- 
mated annual budget of US$18,000 of 
the organization. It was decided that 
the Republic of Vietnam and India need 
not transmit their subscriptions to the 
Secretary-General while they meet the 
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expenses of the research, documentation 
and diffusion center and training cen- 
ter, respectively. 

Preparations are to be made for hold- 
ing the first EROPA general assembly 
in August, although it may possibly he 
held in December, 1960. The provision- 
al agenda for the general assembly in- 
clude the following items: organiza- 
tion of the assembly; strengthening local 
administration for economic and social 
development; election of the Executive 
Council and its Chairman; appointment 
of the Secretary-General; consideration 
of the Provisional Executive Council’s 
proposals to amend the EROPA consti- 
tuition; and future plans. The Council 
Chairman was authorized to conduct 
further negotiations to determine the 
place and date of the general assembly 
meeting. 

The Council recommended further 
that the Secretary-General prepare a 
report for the Executive Council on the 
questions of EROPA’s seeking consuli- 
ative status with the UN or its special- 
ized agencies, and of EROPA’s relation- 
ship with other international non-gov- 
ernmental bodies. The Council felt that 
the object of such relationships should 
be to ensure joint action on problems 
of common interest and the avoidance 
of duplication of international action. 

The delegates and observers in the 
Council Meeting were as follows: N. F. 
Parkinson, First Secretary, Department 
of External Affairs, Australia; Frank- 
lin Chi-Ch’ing Yao, Professor, Nation- 
al Taiwan University, China; Tiao Yuan 
Wang, Special Consultant, Ministry of 
Interior, China; Prajudi Atmosudirdjo 
Director, National Institute of Admin- 
istration, Indonesia; Sardjono Poerbone- 
goro, Chief, Foreign Relations Division, 


National Institute of Administration, In- 
donesia; Hiromu Fukada, Third Secre- 
tary, Embassy of Japan in the Philip- 
pines; Kang Choon Hee, Consul Gen- 
eral, Republic of Korea at Hongkong; 
Shin Tai Whan, Dean, School of Pub- 
lic Administration, Seoul National Un1- 
versity, Korea; Hyo Won Cho, Dean, 
Yonsei University, Seoul, Korea; John 
Lewis Roberts, Senior Lecturer in Fl- 
itical Science and Public Administra- 
tion, Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand; Carlos P. Ramos, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines; Raul P. 
de Guzman, Assistant Professor, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines; Vu Quoc Thong, 
Rector, National Institute of Adminis- 
tration, Vietnam; Le Van Kim, Expert 
at the Directorate General of the Bud- 
get of Vietnam; S. S. Hsueh, Lecturer 
in Political Science, University of Hong- 
kong; and Paul A. Schillings, Director 
General, International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Brussels, Belgium. 

The Asia Foundation helped: cover the 
expenses of the Secretariat during the 
Council meeting. 


Regional Research Seminar 


Problems, needs and techniques of re- 
search and the case method were dis- 
cussed in a Regional Seminar held at 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines from Dec- 
ember 7 to 12, 1959. Eighteen delegates 
from five Asian countries, and nine ob- 
servers from Philippine government 
agencies and the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration participated in the Seminar. 
Prof. Edwin A. Bock, Staff Director of 
the Inter-University Case Program of 
the U.S.A., acted as Seminar Consult- 
ant. 
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The need for research has not yet 
been felt strongly in Indonesia, Korea, 
Thailand, and Vietnam, chief delegates 
from these countries said. They said 
that government officials misundertand 
the purposes of research and look upon 
it as a “waste of money.” 


Prof. Bock listed the following as the 
major points taken up in the Seminar: 
(1) deciding what research to do and 
the uses of cases and other forms of 
research; (2) determining what situa- 
tions would make good cases; (3) fram- 
ing of a committee to discuss a case be- 
fore research starts; (4) choosing the 
best “form” of a case; (5) finding 
writers; (6) winning the cooperation of 
cfficials; (7) writing and editing cases; 
(8) teaching cases; and (9) relating 
case writing and teaching to future re- 
search: 

Possibilities for regional collaboration 
in research activities were explored by 
the delegates, but no definite decision 
was reached beyond a suggestion for 
further seminars on research “in the 
near future.” 

Dr. Prajudi Atmosudirdjo, chief of 
the delegation from Indonesia, stated 
that some government officials in his 
country even regard researchers with 
suspicion. Officials are reluctant to 
speak out their administrative prob- 
lems, Dr. Hyo Won Cho of Korea said 
for his part. Prof. Ramos averred that 
selling research in the Philippines was 
not difficult, because (1) the Philippine 
Institute is a part of an academic insti- 
tution and is free from political influ- 
ence; moreover, many government of- 
ficials are alumni of the State Univer- 
sity and are cooperative in its efforts; 
(2) the Institute’s training program 
launched a few years ago served to set 
a favorable climate for research in gov- 


ernment agencies with the help of gov- 
ernment trainees sent to the IPA. 

Prof. Bock defined what a public ad- 
ministration case is and emphasized its 
relation and contribution, as one form of 
research, to teaching, in-service training, 
evaluation and policy-formulation in 
government administration. ‘“General- 
izations cannot be proved by single 
case studies although a case may sug- 
gest many ideas or theories for further 
systematic investigation,” he said. 

Dr. Jason L. Finkle, lone delegate 
from Vietnam, offered the publication 
of “success-story” cases as a possible way 
of encouraging government officials to 
give needed information to researchers. 
He said that this kind of cases has 
worked well in Vietnam. Dr. Prajudi 
suggested a “very personal approach” 
with government officials to establish 
cordial relations for research. 

Dr. Abueva stated that comparative 
research can be undertaken in countries 
in the region after scholars have done 
basic research on and have gained more 
insights into their own administra- 
tive systems. They would then be able 
to exchange research findings with other 
countries. 


Delegation heads from Indonesia, Ko- 
rea, Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam 
took turns serving as chairman for each 
day of the informal five-day seminar. 
The participants from Indonesia were 
headed by Dr. Prajudi Atmosudirdjo, 
Professor, National Institute of Public 
Administration; Korea, Dean Shin Tai 
Whan of the Law College and School 
ef Public Administration, Seoul Nation- 
al University; Philippines, Dr. Jose V. 
Abueva, Associate Professor and Chief 
of Research, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of the Philippines; 
Thailand, Dr. Choop Karnjaprakorn, 
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Thammasat University; and Vietnam, 
Dr. Jason Finkle, Academic Adviser, 
Michigan State University. 

The delegates brought with them spe- 
cimens of written cases for group dis- 
cussion and criticism. Prof. Gregorio A. 
Francisco, Jr. of the Philippine Institute 
and Dr. Choop gave demonstrations on 
the use of case studies in teaching. UP 
President Vicente G. Sinco and Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs Antonio 
Isidro attended the last sesison of the 
seminar. 


State of the Nation Message 

President Carlos P. Garcia, in his 
state-of-the-nation address last January 
25, bared a 22-point legislative program 
which included certain major constitu- 
tional amendments. The message, which 
marked the opening of the regular ses- 
sion of Congress, emphasized his deter- 
mined campaign against grafters in the 
government. 

The Chief Executive recommended an 
integrated gradual decontrol program 
and tariff revision, support of the Ser- 
rano foreign policy and sale of certain 
government corporations. He asked for 
full implementation of the administra- 
tion’s “Filipino First” policy especially 
along economic lines. The President al- 
so pressed for tax intensification with- 
out raising new taxes and reparations 
changes. 


President Garcia cited increased pro- 
duction in rice and corn and the favor- 
able balance of trade, which he said was 
achieved for the first time last year, as 
among the accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration during 1959. He defended 
the controversial dollar margin law 
which, he said, “speaks highly of the 
courageous statesmanship of Congress.” 


The President strongly recommended 
the following constitutional amendments 
which he felt would enable him to pur- 
sue his legislative program: (1) the 
synchronization of national and _ local 
elections every four years; (2) the elec- 
tion of senators on the basis of specific 
senatorial districts, the conservative and 
stabilizing role of the Senate in the bi- 
cameral system to be maintained by ex- 
tending the term of its members to eight 
years, one half of whom shall be elected 
every quadrennial election; (3) the crea- 
tion of a Presidential Electoral Tribunal 
which will act as a constitutional body 
completely independent of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment to hear and decide protests 
that may arise as a result of presiden- 
tial elections; (4) the thirty-day period 
within which the President vetoes or ap- 
proves a certain bill to be counted from 
the date the bill is submitted to the 
President and not from the date mark- 
ing the adjournment of Congress; (5) 
in the event the annual appropriations 
act for an ensuing fiscal year is not ap- 
proved, the general appropriations act 
for the current fiscal year is to be deem- 
ed continued in force until such time 
as the new fiscal year’s budget is pass- 
ed; and (6) the provision on the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus 
to be re-examined to attune it more to 
the spirit of democracy. 


To implement his graft-eradication 
drive the President stressed that the 
graft-busting commission which he had 
recommended be empowered at its own 
initiative or by superior order to make 
investigations of venalities in all gov- 
ernment offices and to prosecute such 
cases directly before the competent 
court. 
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Mayor Lacson’‘s City University, 
Underpass 

A city university and an underpass 
in Quiapo are two of Manila Mayor Ar- 
senio H. Lacson’s major projects which 
will soon be implemented by the city 
government. Mayor Lacson pressed for 
their implementation in his inaugural 
address before the municipal board on 
January 1, 1960, in which he outlined 
his short- and long-range administrative 
programs. The address marked Lacson’s 
third term as Manila Mayor. 

The proposed city university would 
serve as a professional training center 
in the physical and social sciences. It 
will offer curricula on the graduate and 
undergraduate general education levels, 
and three or more professional pro- 
grams. It will feature a college of pub- 
lic affairs with a research center for the 
discovery of skills, methods, and insights 
in public administration, particularly in 
cities and other local governments. A 
college of general education and a grad- 
uate college of sciences will also be set 
up in the city university. 

The Quiapo underpass is designed to 
relieve the heart of the city of traffic 
congestion. It will feature, like its coun- 
terpart in Tokyo, New York City, and 
Vienna, an underground shopping cen- 
ter. 

Mayor Lacson’s short-range plans 
include the expansion of the Manila 
botanical and zoological garden; the 
construction of the city general hospi- 
tal and additional school buildings to 
meet the increase in school population; 
and the construction of the city slaught- 
erhouse and stockyard. 


Good Government Committee Reports 
on ACCFA 

The Agricultural Cooperative and 
Credit Financing Administration (ACC- 


FA) “is in an extremely serious condi- 
tion,’ the House Committee on Good 
Government disclosed in a 55-page re- 
port submitted to the Speaker recently 
in the second session of the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Philippine Republic. 

The nine-member Committee, headed 
by Rep. Joaquin R. Roces (N. Manila), 
submitted the report after conducting 
a series of investigations of the ACCFA 
from February 29 last year until re- 
cently. 

The General Auditing Office, a con- 
stitutional body, and the Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc. (ADL), an American agency 
contracted to study the ACCFA, concur 
in the Committee’s opinions in separate 
reports made earlier. The GAO’s and 
the ADL’s reports were two of the ma- 
ny taken into consideration by the Com- 
mittee. 

The ADL has found the ACCFA’s si- 
tuation “not only precarious but that it 
may completely fail in performing its 
role in the government’s rural develop- 
ment program.” 

The Roces Committee, however, ad- 
vised against abolishing the credit and 
financing agency because it had been 
the answer to the local Communist 
instigators of agrarian unrest, the Huk- 
balahaps. 

Evidence of “mismanagement, deli- 
berate mismanagement, faulty account- 
ing and laxity of supervision” was bared 
by the Committee. This has resulted in 
graft from the lowest level of manage- 
ment upwards, as the GAO’s and the 
ADL’s reports would show, the Com- 
mittee said. 

The Committee attributed misman- 
agement in the ACCFA to organization- 
al weaknesses, faulty accounting and fis- 
cal procedures, and to lack of training 
at the lower levels. It recommended 
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that the agency be revitalized by a re- 
evaluation of the agency’s Charter. It 
said that the powers and qualifications 
of its administrators and of the Board of 
Governors should be definitely outlined. 

The Good Government Committee al- 
so proposed that ACCFA be limited to 
its original financing and lending func- 
tions and that its buy-and-sell functions 
be scrapped. It agreed with the ADL’s 
suggestion for a line-and-staff organiza- 
tion for ACCFA, placing emphasis on 
its field program “because this is its fun- 
damental reason for existence.” 

The Auditing Office recommended 
more stringent accounting and other fis- 
cal controls. The Committee said ACC- 
FA needs a “rational administrator” who 
is versed in the intricacies of modern 
business and above all, has “a special 
(social) value orientation on coopera- 
tives.” 

“It would be a tragedy for the Phil- 
ippines,” the Committee quotes Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., “if the ACCFA prograrn 
should be permitted to wither away in 
view of the benefits it has and can con- 
tinue to give to the Filipino farmers.” 


Management Service Training Program 


The Management Service of the Bud- 
get Commission has announced that it 
will conduct the fourth training course 
for agency management analysts begit- 
ning February 15, 1960. This is in line 
with the management improvement 
program of the national government and 
its plan to establish in all agencies man- 
agement staffs with trained manage- 
ment analysts. 

The theoretical phase of the training 
which consists of thirty three-hour ses- 
sions will be conducted at the U.P. In- 
stitute of Public Administration. The 
lectures will be supplemented with prac- 


tical exercises and workshop sessions, 
guided discussions, and visits to agen- 
cies. Each participant will be required 
to undergo an “internship” period in 
which he shall engage in a guided sur- 
vey of a management problem in some 
government agencies and prepare a re- 
port on the survey conducted. 


Barrios Hold Elections 


Voters in the Philippines’ 19,000 bar- 
rios exercised for the fifth time in his- 
tory the power to elect their barrio 
councils when the first barrio elections 
under the new Barrio Charter were 
held last January 11, 

Rep. Antonio de Pio (N, Cebu), 
author of the new law, and former Sen. 
Emmanuel Pelaez, who sponsored it in 
the Senate, believed that the law would 
(1) enable the barrio people to have a 
hand in running their affairs; (2) make 
them see the connection between taxes 
and government services; (3) encour- 
age them to pay taxes; and (4) bring 
the government and democracy to the 
“grassroots.” 


Government officials led by Sen. Paci- 
ta M. Gonzalez, chairman of the Senate 
Social Justice Committee, and Ramon 
Binamira, Presidential Assistant on 
Community Development, observed the 
implementation of the law with a view 
to making improvements in its provi- 
sions. 


Rural development workers from 
PACD and public school teachers active- 
ly assisted in the conduct of the elec- 
tions. 


CDRC Projects 

The Community Development Re- 
search Council (CDRC), University of 
the Philippines, has launched five proj- 
ects for this year: (1) a study of the 
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impact of the grants-in-aid projects of 
the Presidential Assistant on Communi- 
ty Development (PACD) in selected 
barrios, by Mr. Vicente Encarnacion, 
Jr. (field evaluator, CDRC) and Prot. 
Jose V. Abueva (associate professor and 
chief of the Research Division, IPA); 
(2) a study of barrio elections in 1960, 
(with the aid of the PACD field staff); 
(3) a study of a community in agro- 
industrial transition, by Dr. Antonio Isi- 
dro (chairman, CDRC) and Nor- 
berto Timbol (acting executive secreta- 
ry, CDRC); (4) an analysis of the so- 
cial effects of donated radios in barrio 
life, by Prof. Richard Coller (assistant 
professor of sociology, UP); and (5) 
documentation and evaluation of the im- 
plementation of Republic Act No. 2370 
in two selected barrios of Tanauan, Ba- 
tangas, by Dr. Wells Allred. An anno- 
tated bibliography on community devel- 
opment has been prepared by Miss Feli- 
cidad Cordero (member, CDRC staff). 


The CDRC will publish in multi-lith 
form the completed works of some of its 
researchers. Among these are: (1) 
“Success and Failure of Selected Com- 
munity Development Projects in Batan- 
gas,” by Prof. Luz Einsiedel; (2) “A Stu- 
dy of the Dynamics of Power in a Philip- 
pine Municipality,” by Mary R. Hollns- 
teiner; (3) “The Masagana System of 
Planting Rice: A Study of an Agricul- 
tural Innovation,” by Mr. Prospero Co- 
var; (4) “A Study of the Health, Hy- 
gienic and Sanitary Conditions Obtain- 
ing Among Rural Homes,” by Dr. An- 
tonio Tan; and (5) “Some Socio-Eco- 
nomic Effects of Building Barrio Roads,” 
by Mrs. Patrocinio S. Villanueva. 


Lectures on Economic Planning 


The Institute of Public Administration 
with the cooperation of the Institute of 


Economic Development and Research of 
the University of the Philippines will 
sponsor a series of weekly public lec- 
tures on the administration of economic 
planning in the Philippines starting Feb- 
bruary 5. The lectures aim to consider 
the existing governmental machinery for 
important economic decision-making 
te find out whether the machinery works 
satisfactorily, and to suggest ways of im- 
provement. 


Speakers will be among the nation’s 
high-ranking officials representing both 
the private and public sectors. Invited 
for the lectures are: Miguel Cuaderno, 
Sr., Governor, Central Bank of the 
Philippines; H. B. Reyes, Vice President, 
Manila Electric Company; Filemon Ro- 
driguez, President, The Engineering and 
Development Corparation of the Philip- 
pines and Chairman, the Board of Phil- 
ippine Investment Management Consult- 
ants; Dominador R. Aytona, Secretary 
of Finance; Salvador Araneta, President, 
Araneta University; Representative Vi- 
cente L. Peralta; Senator Gil Puyat; 
Gregorio Licaros, Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Development Bank of the 
Philippines; Leonides Virata, Vice Pres- 
ident, Philippine American Life Insur- 
ance Company; and Jose Locsin, Chair- 
man, National Economic Council. 


Third Country Participants Program 


A group of officials from three Asian 
countries will undergo training for four 
months at the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration beginning April 4 under the 
Third Country Participants Program. 
This is the second group of trainees and 
the second year of a three-year project 
being financed by the Asian Economic 
Development Funds for training South- 
east Asian government personnel in the 
Institute. 
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Notices have been received by the 
Program Staff that Indonesia will send 
10 representatives, while Vietnam and 
Thailand will send six and one, respec- 
tively, to undergo the training. The 
program will consist of two months of 
lecture and discussion, and two months 
of observation and internship in appro- 
priate government agencies in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Filipino participants are expected to 
join the program. The group of trainees 
last year consisted of seven Indonesians, 
three Vietnamese and one Burmese. 


New IPA Librarian 


Mrs. Soledad Mandac-Eugenio was 
recently appointed IPA librarian, vice 
Miss Concordia Sanchez who is now the 





chief of the Documents Division’ of the 
Institute of Science and Technology. 

Mrs. Eugenio holds a BSE from the 
University of the Philippines, an MLS. in 
Library Science from Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, and an MLS. in 
Education from the University of South- 
ern California. 

Prior to her appointment as IPA li- 
brarian she had been assistant to the li- 
brary Coordinator of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Reference Service. She had like- 
wise been English instructor and assist- 
ant librarian in the Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades, cataloger at the Med- 
ical Library, University of Southern Ca- 
lifornia, and college librarian in the [lo- 
ilo College, University of the Philir- 
pines. 
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Documents Section: 


The Congressional Power of Investigation 


By Joaguin R. Roces 


Chairman, Committee on Good Government 
House of Representatives 








1. Introduction 


By express constitutional mandate, 
the power to enact laws is exclusively 
reposed in the Congress of the Philip- 
pines.! This grant of power to legislate 
necessarily carries with it the duty of 
legislating wisely. Present-day legisla- 
tion, however, is not limited to the mere 
passage of laws which are not more than 
rules of conduct. Congress may create 
new departments, offices, government 
corporations, or abolish already existing 
ones as the public service demands. 
These are decisions that no responsible 
Congress can make without thorough 
study, for only a well-informed Congress 
can wisely pass laws, repeal laws that 
have outlived their usefulness, or amend 
statutes that require change. 

The unprecedented expansion of gov- 
ernment responsibilities and activities 
during this last half century has put 
an end to the day when a legislator, by 
his mere election, is presumed ade- 
quately equipped to deliberate and pass 
on all matters that may come before 
Congress. Modern legislative assemblies 
are beset with multifarious problems in- 
volving not only legal or constitutional 
questions, but questions on economics, 


1 Article VI, Section 1, Constitution of the 
Philippines. 


agriculture, social reform, national de- 
fense, and other complex subjects requir- 
ing not only practical but theoretical 
knowledge as well. This is not to say, 
however, that correct judgment in all 
cases would depend on the possession of 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
alone, as in many instances familiarity 
with all the aspects of a particular prob- 
lem, factual or otherwise, makes the 
great difference between a good and a 
bad legislative program. 

It is in the light of these salient facts 
that congressional investigations assume 
tremendous importance, for it is mainly 
through them that Congress is able to 
determine the wisdom, expediency and 
necessity of contemplated legislation. 
It is true that many people have been 
heard to say that these investigations 
accomplish nothing, but it is equally 
true that most people misunderstand the 
true nature of such investigations and 
so perhaps expect too much from them 
while at the same time failing to see 
the many intangible benefits of these 
hearings. 

In this country, as in the United 
States, congressional investigations at- 
tract a lot of attention. The situation is 
such that the accusation has sometimes 
been hurled that they are resorted to 
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by the incumbent administration in or- 
der to distract public attention from its 
shortcomings. The fact that investiga- 
tions by Congress make good newspa- 
per and magazine material and are given 
great publicity is in itself salutary, be- 
cause it helps Congress perform its func- 
tion of informing the people about gov- 
ernment affairs, the administration of 
existing laws, and the new laws pro- 
posed for enactment. The truth really 
is that legislative inquiries, when pro- 
perly directed, are effective and ideal 
vehicles of public will and are a potent 
educational force. 


Like all human institutions, however, 
no matter how beneficent, congressional 
investigations are susceptible to abuses. 
Instances are not wanting when con- 
gressional committees have gone to ex- 
cesses or when the end of a congression- 
al investigation has been miserably per- 
verted. These abuses, however, have 
not in the least destroyed the value of 
congressional investigations in exposing 
official corruption and inefficiency and 
illuminating the facts and circumstances 
in which the lawmaking body is con- 
cerned.” 


Partly because this power of Congress 
to investigate may have actually been 
misused or abused in the past, and part- 
ly because the people have oftentimes 
been misled as to the real objectives of 
congressional investigations, there have 
been considerable criticism made against 
them. These criticisms have not only 
taken the form of conversational com- 
ments but they have actually been ex- 
pressed by newspaper columnists and 
editorial writers. Whether these critic- 
isms were fully justified or not, it must 
be stated that persons exposed or in 


2 Telford Taylor, “An Inquiry Into Inves- 
tigations”, New York Times, Nov. 21, 1954. 


danger of exposure by these inquiries 
usually employ as a means of defense 
against such exposure an attempt to dis- 
credit such investigations. It is, there- 
fore, important to first weigh all the 
pertinent facts of a case in order that 
a just and correct conclusion may be 
reached. In this regard, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to take into consideration 
the true nature and scope of the con- 
gressional power of investigation, its le- 
gal foundation, and its proper place in 
the scheme of legislative work, as en- 
visioned by the Constitution of the 
Philippines. 


Il. Basis of Congressional Power 
of Investigation 


The power of Congress to investigate 
is not directly or expressly provided for 
in the Constitution of the Philippines 
but it is nonetheless well established 
and has long been upheld by our courts. 
It is a power clearly deduced from the 
primary power of Congress which is to 
legislate. As the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held and to which the 
Supreme Court of the Philippines con- 
curred: 


Although there is no provision 
in the Constitution expressly in- 
vesting either House of Congress 
with power to make investigations 
and exact testimony, to the end 
that it may exercise its legislative 
function advisably and effectively, 
such power is so far incidental to 
the legislative function as to be im- 
plied. In other words, the power 
of inquiry — with process to enforce 
it —is an essential and appropriate 
auxiliary in the legislative function. 
A legislative body cannot legislate 
wisely or effectively in the absence 
of information respecting the con- 
ditions which legislation is intend- 
ed to affect or change; and where 
the legislative body does not itself 
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possess the requisite information — 
which is not infrequently true — re- 
course must be had to others who 
do possess it. Experience has shown 
that mere requests for such infor- 
mation are often unavailing, and al- 
so that information which is volun- 
teered is not always accurate or 
complete; so some means of com- 
pulsion is essential to obtain what is 
needed.® 
The above holding is based on a long 
line of precedents both in English and 
American jurisprudence, after which 
our own Constitution and legal system 
are essentially patterned.‘ As early as 
1792 the House of Representatives of 
the United States asserted its authority 
in this regard when it appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate a military disaster 
and empowered it to call for such per- 
sons, papers and records as may be 
necessary to assist its inquiry.’ In the 
ease of the Philippines, this power 
was recognized as early as 1930 in the 
case of Lopez v. de los Reyes. Cbon- 
tinuous and unchallenged exercise of 
this legislative prerogative has made it 
an accepted and settled practice botn 
here and in the United States. 


Ill. Purpose of Congressional 
Investigations 


As already adverted to at the outset, 
the power of Congress to conduct in- 
vestigations exists primarily to enable 
that body to discharge its legislative or 
lawmaking function wisely and effec- 
tively. The end purpose of congres- 
sional investigations, therefore, is to 
guide and aid Congress in the enact- 


3 Arnault v. Nazareno, 46 O. G. 3100; Mc- 
Grain v. Daugherty, 273 U. S. 135. 

4See: Aruego, The Framing of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution. 

5 Outline of American Government, USIS 
Information Bulletin (Under the topic — 
“Congressional Investigations’). 

655 Phil. 170. 





ment of laws as well as in their re- 
peal. Thus, it has been said that legis- 
lative investigations are carried out for 
“the purpose of obtaining facts to en- 
able the legislature to know what legis- 
lation was desirable.” ? This is not to 
say, however, that the formulation of 
laws should be a necessary outgrowth of 
such investigations and that an investi- 
gation has failed to achieve its purpose 
if no bill results therefrom. For while 
it is true that congressional investiga- 
tions are primarily intended as aids to 
legislation, such is not their sole and 
exclusive purpose. As one authority 
has aptly pointed out, in addition to 
cbtaining facts that may help it in en- 
acting wise and desirable legislation, 
the power of inquiry and investigation 
may likewise be utilized by Congress 
for the scrutiny of executive action as 
well as the formation of public opinion.’ 

It is to be noted that in the scheme 
of checks and balances which forms an 
integral part of our tripartite system of 
government, Congress acts as a check 
on executive abuses through its power 
to create executive offices, define their 
functions, confirm their personnel, and, 
most important, appropriate funds for 
their operation. This responsibility 
Congress cannot discharge were it de- 
void of the power of investigation. Fur- 
thermore, as the sole constitutional body 
empowered to appropriate money, Con- 
gress is charged with the responsibility 
of seeing to it that the funds so appro- 
priated are spent wisely and for the 
purpose intended. The judicious exer- 
cise of this all-important power to ap- 

7 Lorenzo M. Tafiada and Enrique M. Fer- 
nando, Constitution of the Philippines, (Ma- 
nila: Citizens Publishing Company, 1953, 
Vol. Il) citing Mc Geary, “Historical Dev- 
elopment,” 18 University of Chicago Law 
Journal, 425. 


8 Tanada & Fernando, loc. cit. 
9 Ibid. 
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propriate requires, as an absolute neces- 
sity, the conduct of hearings and inves- 
tigations. This is what is known as the 
“watchdog” function of congressional 
committees, a function which is current- 
ly being increasingly emphasized. Since 
Congress is responsible for appropria- 
tions while the executive branch of the 
government prepares the annual bud- 
get, the only way open to Congress in 
checking up on the manner the execu- 
tive department intends to administer 
and spend the funds demanded is to 
examine witnesses when appropriation 
bills or the national budget is under 
consideration. Similarly, it checks on 
how the money appropriated is being 
spent or has been spent by the execu- 
tive department by holding interim in- 
vestigations into the way executive 
agencies are being run.!® As a general 
rule, therefore, the handling of public 
funds, the personal and official probity 
of government officials, and the security 
of the nation are matters which Con- 
gress look into in its “watchdog” capa- 
city... Needless to say, a zealous exer- 
cise of this congressional function is one 
way of effecting economy and efficiency 
in the government. 


It has been previously pointed out 
that congressional investigations have 
the salutary effect of keeping the pub- 
lic informed of what is happening in 
their government, since congressional in- 
vestigations are invariably accorded 
wide publicity and coverage by the 
press, radio and even television. They 
thus “serve the useful purpose of dis- 
seminating facts and ideas and molding 


10 Outline of American Government, loc. 
cit. 
11 [bid. 

12 Tanada & Fernando, op. cit., pp. 771- 
772. 





public opinion.” }2_ In the words of one 
writer: 


Sometimes the congressional in- 
vestigation results only in public 
disclosure—or exposure. When 
this is the case, the results may be 
regarded as an appeal to public 
opinion, an invitation to the people 
to say whether or not they discern 
the need for legislation which the 
legislators themselves have not yet 
seen fit to enact. Any of these 
things or the combination, may be 
the object and the product of a con- 
gressional investigation." 
In a more colorful language, it has been 
said that “the ripple of congressional in- 
quiries spread in all directions until 
they reach the farthest shores of pub- 
lic opinion, and produce their own re- 
action in the national life.” 14 Moreover, 
as has been brought out by one author- 
ity, considering that in a representative 
democracy like ours Congress is the re- 
pository of the people’s will, Congress 
should be responsive to public opinion; 
end that one way of ascertaining pub- 
lic opinion is to conduct inquiries or in- 
vestigations.!5 

In ordering the institution of an in- 
vestigation, it is not necessary for Con- 
gress to categorically state that the 
same is intended for the purpose of en- 
abling it to carry out its legislative 
function wisely and effectively. This 
furpose will be presumed from the 
very act of authorizing the investiga- 
tion. And a legislative inquiry may 
be as broad, as searching, and as ex- 
haustive as may be necessary to make 


18 Fulbright, “Significance of the Legisla- 
tive Process,” 18 Univ. of Chicago Law Rev., 
— cited in Tanada & Fernando, op. cit., 
p. 772. 

14 Outline of American Government, loc. 
cit. 

15 Tanada & Fernando, op. cil., p. 765. 

146Jn Re Chapman, 166 U.S. 661, 670 
(1897). 
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effective the constitutional powers of 
Congress.!7 The courts, it has been held, 
will not attempt to determine in ad- 
vance whether invalid or unconstitu- 
tional legislation which may emanate 
from the investigation.’ 


IV. The Inquisitorial Power 
of Congress 


The general power of Congress of 
conducting inquiries or investigations 
may be divided into two parts, one be- 
ing its inquisitorial power and the other 
its punitive power. These powers are 
both supplementary as well as comple- 
mentary to each other. 


The inquisitorial power of Congress 
consists of its authority to summon 
witnesses and to extract testimony from 
them, as well as to compel the produc- 
tion of papers, documents and other in- 
formation.'® The extent of the inves- 
tigating function may be said to em- 
brace matters of admission or expulsion 
of members, the determination of con- 
tested allegations of members, the con- 
firmation of appointments, the ratific- 
ation of treaties, the presentation of 
articles of impeachment, the trial of per- 
sons thus impeached, and all cases in 
which proceedings are had upon charges 
reflecting upon the integrity of its mem- 
bers or for the purpose of maintaining 
their constitutional privileges as mem- 
bers.2 Congress is likewise constitu- 
tionally qualified to obtain, by compul- 
sory process if necessary, violation of 
which may be punished as contempt, 
all information that would aid it in per- 


17 Townsend v. U.S., 95 F. 2nd 352, 661 
(1938). See also Marshall v. U.S., 176 F. 
2nd 473, 474, Cert dea. 339 U.S. 933 (1949). 

18 U.S. v. Dennis, 72 F. Supp. 417 (1947); 
Barsky v. U.S., 167 F. 2d 241 (1948). 

19 Willoughby, On the Constitution of the 
U.S. (Vol. I), sec. 344. 

20 Ibid. 





forming the duties imposed upon it by 
the Constitution.?! 

This power of Congress to compel the 
production of papers and information 
is exercised by the different com- 
mittees and in which the executive de- 
partment fully cooperates. There have 
been instances, however, both here and 
in the United States when attempts by 
Congress to look into certain records in 
the hands of the Executive have met 
with rebuff. Article VI, Section 24, of 
the Constitution of the Philippines, 
which provides that “the heads of de- 
partments upon their own initiative or 
upon the request of either House may 
appear on any matter pertaining to 
their departments unless the public in- 
terest shall require otherwise and the 
President shall so state in writing” li- 
mits the power of Congress to compel 
Cabinet members to appear and bring 
documents with them as it leaves in the 
hands of the President the determin- 
ation of whether disclosure of the mat- 
ters on which information is sought 
contravenes public interest or not. 


This provision was substantially lift- 
ed from the old administrative code 
and although a similar provision is not 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States, the same right of the President 
to refuse the appearance of its Cabinet 
members for the production of papers 
in the possession of the executive has 
been established by precedent. 


The first time the US Congress as- 
serted its power of investigation was in 
March, 1792. The House of Representa- 
tives before this approved a resolution 
creating a committee to look into the 
causes of the failure of the expedition 
under Major General St. Clair against 


21 [bid. 
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the Indians at Fort Wayne, giving to 
this committee the power to call for 
such papers and records as they may 
need in their investigation. This involv- 
ed the expenditure of public money and 
the right of Congress to investigate was 
never put to question. 


But when the committee called for 
the necessary papers relative to the 
campaign, President George Washington 
called his Cabinet to a meeting. With 
him were Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of War 
Henry Knox, and Attorney General Ed- 
mond Randolph. 

This was the first time the US Con- 
gress had made any demand on the 
Executive for papers within its control 
and since it was expected to constitute 
a precedent, as it did constitute a pre- 
cedent, Washington and his Cabinet be- 
lieved then that it should be deliberated 
on thoroughly. 


The conclusion was unanimous; 
Washington and his cabinet decided that 
Congress could ask only for such pa- 
pers, the examination of which would 
promote public interest, and at the same 
time refused the delivery of such pa- 
pers when their disclosure would injure 
the public weal. The power to deter- 
mine what would enhance public inter- 
est and what would prejudice it then 
became a presidential prerogative. 

In 1796, President Washington and his 
cabinet again refused a request by the 
House for the delivery of the instruc- 
tion to the US Minister who negotiated 
a treaty with Great Britain. In turning 
down the House request, Washington 
invoked the doctrine of the separation 
of powers, saying “as it is essential to 
the due administration of the govern- 
ment that the boundaries fixed by the 


constitution between the various depart- 
ments should be preserved, a just re- 
gard to the constitution and to the duty 
of my office — forbids compliance with 
your request.” 

Later on Presidents Jefferson, Monroe 
Jackson, and Tyler down to Roosevelt 
and then Truman occasionally cited these 
same precedents in turning down some of 
the requests by congressional investigat- 
ing bodies either for the appearance of 
cabinet members or the production of 
certain papers in the hands of the exe- 
cutive alleging that the production of 
said papers would be contrary to pub- 
lic interest.22, In this jurisdiction, this 
well-established precedent has been 
given life and substance in the form of 
a specific constitutional provision. 


V. The Punitive Power 
of Congress 


The punitive power of Congress, on 
the other hand, consists of its authority 
to deal directly by way of contempt pro- 
ceedings, that is, without criminal pro- 
secution, with acts which inherently ob- 
struct or prevent the discharge of its 
legislative duties. 

The power of both houses of Con- 
gress to punish for contempt was recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as early as 1821 in the 
case of Anderson v. Dunn.2* Subsequent 
cases followed the same principle to the 
letter. This doctrine, therefore, has be- 
come a fundamental principle of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

In the comparatively recent case of 
Marshall _v. Gordon,4 the Supreme 
Court of the United States took occa- 

22 History of Congressional Investigations. 


236 Wh. 204. 
24243 U.S. 521. 
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sion to emphasize that the power to 
punish for contempt rests on the right 
of self-preservation, or “the right to pre- 
vent acts which, in and of themselves, 
inherently obstruct or prevent the dis- 
charge of legislative duties, or the re- 
fusal to do that which there is an in- 
herent legislative power to compel in or- 
der that legislative functions may be 
performed.” The court further made 
the observation that practically all in- 
stances in which the United States Con- 
gress exercised its punitive power of 
contempt embraced cases where there 
had been either physical obstruction in 
the discharge of its legislative duties, 
physical assault upon its members for 
action taken or words spoken in Con- 
gress, obstruction of its officers in the 
performance of their official duties, pre- 
vention of members from attending ses- 
sions so that their duties might be per- 
formed, or, finally, refusal to give tes- 
timony when there was a right to com- 
pel the same.”5 


The same power has been held to in- 
here in a legislative body like that of 
the Philippines, then an incorporated 
territory of the United States, in the 
case of Lopez v. de los Reyes. Here, 
the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines, by a vote of six to three, ruled 
that the power to punish for contempt 
was essential to permit the Houses of 
the Philippine Legislature to perform 
their duties without impediment. This 
view was completely reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the Philippines in the 
now celebrated case of Arnault v. Na- 
zareno.26 This case involved a petition 
for habeas corpus praying for the re- 
lease of the petitioner, Jean Arnault, 
from his confinement at Muntinlupa by 


25 Willoughby, loc. cit. 
26 Supra. 


virtue of a Senate resolution adopted 
on May 15, 1950 in connection with his 
refusal to name the person to whom he 
allegedly gave the amount of 440,000 as 
well as to answer other relevant ques- 
tions. His confinement, as ordered by 
the said resolution, was to continue un- 
til discharge is authorized by further 
order of the Senate or by the special 
committee created by Senate Resolution 
No. 8. This special committee, under 
the able chairmanship of Senator Lo- 
renzo Sumulong, was expressly organ- 
ized for the purpose of looking into the 
purchase by the government of the Bue- 
navista-Tambobong Estate for the 
amount of $5,000,000. The special Sen- 
ate committee was charged with the du- 
ty “to determine whether the said pur- 
chase was honest, valid, and proper and 
whether the price involved in the deal 
was fair and just, the parties responsible 
therefor, and other facts the committee 
may deem proper in the premises.” 
For the first time in many years, the 
public watched with unconcealed interest 
as newspapers and radio reports carried 
full coverage of the inquiry which was 
fast developing into a political issue. A 
touch of drama was added to the in- 
vestigation when Jean Arnault, a natur- 
alized Filipino citizen of French decent, 
who was summoned to testify before the 
special committee, attempted to elude 
service of the summons upon him by 
going into hiding. He was finally found 
in a hospital feigning sickness and was 
carried bodily in his pajamas by guards 
of the Senate to the committee room. 
The newspapers printed front page pic- 
tures of Arnault being bodily hauled to 
the legislative building and these, inci- 
dentally, impressed upon all the power 
of Congress to compel the attendance 
of witnesses. Since then, there has been 
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no case where any one was known to 
have refused to receive a summons by 
Congress. 


On the witness stand, Arnault was 
rigorously questioned on certain pay- 
ment he had made relative to this gov- 
ernment purchase of the Tambobong- 
Buenavista Estates and he had stead- 
fastly refused to reveal the person to 
whom he had given 440,000.00. “I don't 
remember” was the most the Senate 
could obtain from him. Then later on 
he revealed what turned up to be a 
fictitious name, but not before sending 
the Senate on a wild-goose chase. 


When the special committee finally 
submitted its report, one of the recom- 
mendations therein was that Jean Ar- 
nault be forthwith summoned to appear 
at the bar of the Senate to show cause, 
if any he has, why he should not be 
punished by said body for contempt for 
refusing to divulge the name of the 
person to whom he gave the P440,000.00 
and for other acts of commission and 
omission more fully set forth in page 
59-61 of the same report. Having failed 
to satisfy the committee in its demand 
that he show cause why he should not 
be cited for contempt, Arnault was sent 
to prison to be detained until such time 
as he revealed what was asked of him. 

The inherent power of the Senate to 
punish Arnault for contempt was not 
challenged by Arnault’s lawyers. How- 
ever, they raised three objections which, 
in view of the court’s decision on them, 
have great importance as they touch on 
the extent and limitation of this congres- 
sional power to punish for contempt. 

The first contention raised was that 
the Senate exceeded its powers in pun- 
ishing Arnault for contempt for refus- 
ing to reveal the name of the person to 
whom the ?440,000.00 was handed over 


because the information demanded was 
“immaterial to, and will not serve, any 
intended or purported legislation and 
his refusal to answer the question has 
not embarrassed, obstructed, or imped- 
ed the legislative process.” The Court, 
however, found otherwise. It noted, and 
quite correctly, that the contention “is 
not that the question is impertinent to 
the subject of the inquiry but that it 
has no relation or materiality to any 
proposed legislation.” But, as the Court 
pointed out, “it is not necessary for the 
legislative body to show that every 
question propounded to a witness is ma- 
terial to a proposed legislation; what is 
required is that it be pertinent to the 
matter under inquiry.” The Court went 
on to say: 


The Court cannot determine, any 
more than it can direct Congress, 
what legislation to approve or not 
to approve; that would be an in- 
vasion of the legislative preroga- 
tive. The Court, therefore, may 
not say that the information sought 
from the witness which is material 
to the subject of the legislative in- 
quiry is immaterial to any proposed 
or possible legislation. 


It is said that the Senate has al- 
ready approved the three bills re- 
commended by the Committee as a 
result of the uncompleted investiga- 
tion and that there is no need for 
it to know the name of the person 
to whom the witness gave the 
P440,000. But aside from the fact 
that those bills have not yet been 
approved by the lower house and 
by the President and that they may 
be withdrawn or modified if after 
the inquiry is completed they should 
be found unnecessary or inadequate, 
there is nothing to prevent the Con- 
gress from approving other meas- 
ures it may deem necessary after 
completing the investigation. We 
are not called upon, nor is it within 
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our province, to determine or ima- 
gine what those measures may be. 
And our inability to do so is not 
reason for overruling the question 
propounded by the Senate to the 
witness. 


The Court then made the observation 
that the case of Re Chapman, 166 U. S., 
661; 41 L ed., 1154, was in point here. 


The question raised in said case was 
whether a committee of the Senate of 
the United States Congress had the 
authority to punish for contempt a re- 
fusal to answer questions in the course 
of an investigation as to the truth of cer- 
tain published reports “that senators 
were yielding to corrupt influences in 
considering a tariff bill then before the 
Senate and were speculating in stocks 
the value of which would be affected 
by pending amendments to the bill.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the committee did have such 
power, and rendered the following rul- 
ing: 


The questions were undoubtedly 
pertinent to the subject-matter of 
the inquiry. The resolutions direct- 
ed the committee to inquire ‘whe- 
ther any senator has been, or is, 
speculating in what are known as 
sugar stocks during the consider- 
ation of the tariff bill now before 
the Senate.’ What the Senate might 
or might not do upon the facts 
when ascertained, we cannot say, 
nor are we called upon to inquire 
whether such ventures might be de- 
fensible, as contended in argument, 
but it is plain that negative answers 
would have cieared that body of 
what the Senate regarded as offen- 
sive imputations, while affirmative 
answers might have led to further 
action on the part of the Senate 
within its constitutional powers. 


Arnault’s lawyers heavily relied on 
the case of Kilbourne v. Thompson, 103 


U. S. 168, 26 L. Ed. 377 in support of 
their first contention. It is true the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
seems to have very much narrowed th2 
scope of the congressional power to 
punish for contempt in this case, by 
holding that the power of Congress to 
punish for contumacy the refusal of a 
witness to testify before either House 
may be exercised only when the testi- 
mony is required in a matter regarding 
which the House concerned has the right 
to inquire.27 But the Supreme Court of 
the Philippines, holding that the ruling 
in the case did not apply to the present 
one, pointed out the following differ- 
ences between them: 


1. In the Kilbourne case, the court 
found that the subject to inquiry, 
which related to a private real-es- 
tate pool or partnership, was not 
within the jurisdiction of either 
House of Congress; while here it is 
not disputed that the subject of the 
inquiry, which relates to a transac- 
tion involving a considerable expen- 
diture of the government of P5,000,- 
000.00 of public funds, is within the 
jurisdiction of the Senate; 


2. In the Kilbourne case, the claim 
of the government as creditor of a 
company, which had an interest in 
the private real-estate pool, was 
pending adjudication by the court; 
while here the interposition of the 
judicial power on the subject of the 
inquiry cannot be expected until af- 
ter the Senate shall have deter- 
mined who the parties responsible 
are and shall have taken such meas- 
ures as may be in its competence 
to take to redress the wrong that 
may have been committed against 
the people that resulted in the tran- 
saction. 
The second contention raised by Ar- 
nault’s lawyers was that the Senate 
lacked authority ts commit Arnault for 


27 Willoughby, loc. cit. 
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contempt for a term beyond its period 
of legislative session, which in this case 
ended on May 18, 1950. The case re- 
lied on in support of this claim was 
Lopez vs. de los Reyes, supra. 


Lopez, the petitioner-appellant in the 
case cited, had on October 23, 1929 as- 
saulted a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the former Philippine 
Legislature while the latter was alleged- 
ly on his way to a session of the House. 
Two weeks later, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a resolution requir- 
ing the Speaker to order the arrest of 
Lopez and his detention in Bilibid Pri- 
son for one day. 


Lopez successfully avoided arrest and 
the warrant was not served him until 
the House had adjourned its session for 
the year at midnight of November 8th. 


When the House reconvened the year 
following, a new resolution was adopted 
on September 16, 1930 confirming the 
previous resolution, after which Lopez 
was arrested and detained. This case 
arose from a petition to the Supreme 
Court for the issuance of a writ of ha- 
beas corpus with Lopez as the peti- 
tioner-appellant. 


Mr. Justice Malcolm with three other 
justices voted to issue the writ, saying: 


Where a person is declared in 
contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at one session of the 
Legislature is not committed to pri- 
son during that session, it is very 
doubtful if a new order for his com- 
mitment may be made at the next 
session of the Legislature. 


The three justices had also voted for 
the issuance of the writ but on entire- 
ly different grounds. They contended 
that the Philippine Legislature then was 
“not sitting or acting under a Constitu- 


tion.” The rest of the justices had 
either dissented or concurred, each writ- 
ing his own opinion. 

The Court held, after a minute scru- 
tiny of the facts and decision in this 
case, that the question under consider- 
ation, that is, whether the power of 
Congress to punish for contempt lasts 
only until its adjournment, was not 
squarely and with absolute finality de- 
cided therein. It then chose to adopt 
the ruling in McGrain vs. Daugirerty,”* 
to the effect that the Senate has such 
power inasmuch as it is a continuing 
body. The implication here is that the 
House of Representatives, not being a 
continuing body, cannot legally imprison 
a witness for contempt against it be- 
yond its term of existence, which is 
four years.?9 


The Lopez vs. de los Reyes case could 
not be considered a controlling author- 
ity on the Arnault case because it arose 
from an entirely different set of cir- 
cumstances, and more so because the 
decision in that case was not unanimous 
as there were recorded dissenting opin- 
ions even among those who concurred. 
While Mr. Justice Avancefia voted with 
Mr. Justice Malcolm for the issuance of 
the writ of habeas corpus, he wrote as 
he dissented in part: 


From this doctrine it follows, in 
my judgment, that the imposition of 
the penalty is limited to the exist- 
ence of the legislative body, which 
ceases to function upon its final 
periodical dissolution. The doctrine 
refers to its existence and not to 
any particular session thereof. This 
must be so, inasmuch as the basis 
of the power to impose such a pe- 
nalty is the right which the legisla- 


28 273 U.S. 135. 

29 See: “The Senate’s Case Against Jean 
Arnault,” XV The Lawyers Journal (July 
31, 1950), pp. 342-343. 
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ture has to self-preservation, and 
which right is enforceable during 
the existence of the legislative body. 
Many causes might be conceived to 
constitute contempt to the Legisla- 
ture, which would continue to be a 
menace to its preservation during 
the existence of this legislative body 
against which contempt was com- 
mitted. 


The Malcolm opinion was held as not 
binding and instead the “right which the 
legislature has to self-preservation”, from 
which right the power to punish for 
contempt arises, was declared to be a 
continuing right as long as the legisla- 
ture exists. 

For his third and final argument, Ar- 
nault invoked the privilege against self- 
incrimination. He expressed fear that 
should he name the person to whom he 
gave 440,000 that person may accuse 
him of either bribery or oral defama- 
tion, as the case may be. It took the 
Court very little time, however, to show 
how “shaky, infirm, and slippery” the 
basis of this argument was, and with 
valid reasons. Arnault himself had as- 
serted before the Committee that the 
transaction was legal, and if it was how 
could any revelation he should make in- 
criminate him? As far as the law in- 
criminating others was concerned, the 
possibility of which the witness admit- 
ted, there is the well-established legal 
point to the effect that the constitu- 
tional privilege is personal to the per- 
son who invokes it®® and that, to be 
operative, it must be claimed by the 
person who seeks to invoke it.2!_ The 
Court itself quoted the following author- 
ity in overruling Arnault’s contention: 


Generally, the question whether 
testimony is privileged is for the de- 


30Hole & Henkel, 201 U.S. 438. 
31U. S. v. Cloma, 317 U.S. 424. 


termination of the Court. At least, 
it is not enough for the witness to 
say that the answer will incriminate 
him, as he is not the sole judge of 
his liability. The danger of self-in- 
crimination must appear reasonable 
and real to the court, from all the 
circumstances, and from the whole 
case, as well as from his general 
conception of the relations of the 
witness. Upon the facts thus devel- 
oped, it is the province of the court 
to determine whether a direct an- ~ 
swer to a question may incriminate 
or not. * * * The fact that the tes- 
timony of a witness may tend to 
show that he has violated the law 
is not sufficient to entitle him to 
claim the protection of the consti- 
tutional provision against self-in- 
crimination, unless he is at the 
same time liable to prosecution and 
punishment for such violation. The 
witness cannot assert this privilege 
by some fanciful excuse, for pro- 
tection against an imaginary dan- 
ger, or to secure immunity to a 
third person. (3 Wharton’s Crimi- 
nal Evidence, 11th ed., secs. 1135, 
1136). 


It is the province of the trial 
judge to determine from all the 
facts and circumstances of the case 
whether the witness is justified in 
refusing to answer. (People vs. 
Conzo, 23 N. E. [2d], 210 [Tll. App., 
1939]). A witness is not relieved 
from answering merely on his own 
declaration that an answer might 
incriminate him, but rather it is for 
the trial judge to decide that ques- 
tion. (Mason vs. U. S., 244 U. S., 
362; 61 L. ed., 1198, 1200). 


Arnault would have made a stronger 
stand if he had raised this question of 
self-incrimination from the beginning 
and had refused to speak up in the first 
place. But he had actually begun re- 
counting the whole transaction and had 
raised the question only when he was 
asked on the disposition of P440,000; 
and only on the point of the name of 
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the person who received it did he claim 
this privilege against self-incrimination. 
By entering into a narration of the trans- 
action with so many details without 
claiming the privilege, he had as a mat- 
ter of fact actually waived it.22 There 
is a long list of authorities in support 
of this, but for brevity only a few are 
cited below. 


If the witness discloses part of 
a transaction in which he was crim- 
inally concerned, he cannot hold 
back and rest. His waiver is not 
partial; having once cast aside the 
cloak of immunity, he may not re- 
sume it at will whenever cross- 
examination may be inconvenient 
or embarrassing. Therefore, a wit- 
ness who voluntarily and intention- 
ally opens an account of a transac- 
tion exposing him to criminal pro- 
secution is ordinarily obliged to 
complete the narrative. He cannot, 
for instance, state a fact, and after- 
wards refuse to give details. Even 
a party who becomes a witness can- 
not, after waiving his rights, decline 
a cross-examination on the ground 
that it exposes a criminality which 
he has already discovered. Nor can 
an accomplice, if he discloses part 
of the facts, withhold the rest. He 
must tell the whole. 3 Wharton’s 
Criminal Evidence, 11th ed., p. 1985. 


If a witness at a trial elects to 
waive his privilege of refusing to 
answer on the ground that his an- 
swer may incriminate him and dis- 
closes matters which he might re- 
fuse to disclose under such privi- 
lege, he is not permitted to stop, but 
must go on and make a full dis- 
closure. 70 C. J., 758. 


With this knowledge of his 
rights, having chosen to answer in 
part, he must answer fully. x x x. 


It would seem quite reasonable 
to go somewhat further than the 


32“The Senate’s Case Against Jean Ar- 
nault,” loc. cit. 


present case requires, and adopt the 
broad principle that the witness 
must claim his privilege in the out- 
set when the testimony he is about 
to give will, if he answers fully all 
that appertains to it, expose him to 
a criminal charge, and if he does 
not, he waives it altogether. Foster 
v. Pierce, 59 Am. Dec., 152. 


The Arnault affair inconspicuously 
ended when a short time later, with the 
consent of the Senate, Arnault was 
quietly released from jail, and as quietly 
made to leave the country. He had been 
in prison for more than two years. 


It may be worthwhile mentioning at 
this juncture that recent legislative in- 
quiries into crime conditions and con- 
spiracies in the U. S. have been consid- 
erably hampered by hostile witnesses 
who oftentimes fall back on the consti- 
tutional privilege against self-incrimin- 
ation. In most such instances, the in- 
vestigating body decides whether the 
claim is justified or interposed merely 
to obstruct or delay the investigation. 
In the latter case, the recalcitrant wit- 
ness is frequently declared in contempt 
under the general powers of Congress.** 


There is presently a complaint in the 
U. S. against congressional investiga- 
tions which, having been initiated to in- 
quire into “un-American activities,” 
force witnesses to reveal their political 
leanings, beliefs or activities under pain 
of imprisonment for contempt. The com- 
plaint is grounded on the First Amenc- 
ment provision of the U. S. Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from enacting 
any law abridging the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of 
grievances. It is argued that this provi- 
sion guarantees the political rights of 


33 Outline of American Government, loc. 
cit. 
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citizens and that, therefore, government 
action in any form that interferes with 
or burdens freedom of political belief 
or activity abridges in the constitutional 
sense.*4 Although there has been no 
clearcut decision on this matter by the 
courts in the U.S., it has been observed 
that, troubled perhaps by the conflict 
between the First Amendment and com- 
mittee practices, they have grown less 
willing to have congressional committees 
have their way.*® 


Aside from a stubborn refusal to an- 
swer questions properly propounded as 
in the Arnault case, and obstruction in 
the performance of legislative duties 
which may consist in assaulting a mem- 
ber of the legislative body, as in the 
Lopez case, refusal or failure to produce 
documents called for in the course of a 
congressional investigation may likewise 
be considered a contumacious act and 
punished accordingly. In one notable 
case, that of Gurney v. MacCracken ** to 
be precise, the petitioner MacCracken, 
a prominent Washington lawyer, des- 
troyed certain contracts with the gov- 
ernment procured by some of his clients, 
which documents were required to be 
produced by him before a Senate in- 
vestigation committee. For failure to 
produce the documents, he was declar- 
ed in contempt and ordered arrested. 
The question raised by MacCracken be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States was whether the Senate still had 
the power to order his arrest when it 
was no longer within his power to per- 
form the act complained of. In uphold- 
ing the Senate’s action, the Supreme 


34 “Legislative Inquiry Into Political Act- 
ivity: First Amendment Immunity From 
Committee Interrogation,” 65 Yale Law 
Journal (July, 56), pp. 1159-1195, 1171. 

35 [bid; see long list of cases cited. 

36 294 U.S. 125. 


Court held that although the punish- 
ment would not produce the papers, 
since they have been destroyed, it 
might deter others from pursuing sim- 
ilar course. Moreover, as the Court 
fittingly observed, “where the offending 
act was of a nature to obstruct the leg- 
islative process, the fact that the ob- 
struction has since been removed, or 
that its removal has become impossible 
is without legal significance.” 


However, in Marshall v. Gordon, su- 
pra, the Supreme Court of the United 
States did not consider an ill-tempered 
and irritating letter sent to the chair- 
man of one of the committees of the 
House of Representatives, containing 
matters deemed defamatory to the 
House as well as its committee, as hav- 
ing had the effect of obstructing the 
House in any of its proceedings or in 
the exercise of its legislative functions. 


Vi. Power of Investigation: 


Where Reposed 


As a power implied from the power 
to enact laws, the power to conduct in- 
vestigations, as well as to punish for con- 
tempt as a measure of self-preservation, 
resides inherently in both Houses of 
Congress. Although the Senate or the 
House may itself undertake an inves- 
tigation, the usual practice is for it to 
designate a committee to conduct the in- 
vestigation and to submit a report of its 
findings.*7 In such instances, the extent 
of the powers which the committee may 
exercise depends on the wordings of the 
resolution creating it. If it is granted the 
power to subpoena witnesses and to 
punish them for contumacious acts, then 
the committee may legally do so. If 
not, the committee will have to go to 


37 Tafada & Fernando, op. cit., p. 776. 
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either House itself if it thinks that cer- 
tain acts should be punished as con- 
tempt.*® 


Standing committees of the House of 
Representatives, except the Committee 
on Good Government, are not invested 
with general inquisitorial and punitive 
powers.*® In the case of the Senate, 
except for the Blue Ribbon Committee, 
the same holds true. 


The situation is a little different in the 
United States where all standing com- 
mittees of the Senate are empowered to 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses, al- 
though no grant of the power to punish 
for contempt is apparent.‘ In the U. S. 
House of Representatives, only the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is 
given investigatory powers.*! 


Vil. 


Since, as already mentioned, congres- 
sional investigation is but a human in- 
stitution, it is not immune to defects, 
and consequently to criticisms. It has 
to be admitted though that more often 
than not criticisms made against con- 
gressional investigations are born out of 
miscomprehension of the real facts, if 
not actual bias. Let us discuss some 
of the criticisms ordinarily bruited 
about and see if they are really justi- 
fied. 


Criticisms 


The most common criticism hurled 
against congressional investigations is the 
blanket allegation that nothing ever 
comes out of them. This actually is too 
general an accusation to make and it 
is not difficult to cite specific investi- 


38 As in the case of Arnault, supra. 

39 Sub.-sec. 20, No. 1, Rule VI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives. 

40 Sec. 134 (a), U.S. Legislative Reorgar- 
ization Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 812). 

41 Ibid. 


gations conducted by past congresses, or 
the present one, that actually produced 
good results. The more accurate allega- 
tion would be that “nothing comes out 
of some of these probes.” For it is to 
be admitted that sometimes congression- 
al investigations have been known to 
fizzle out. 


It must be observed, however, that 
the fact that the result of a legislative 
inquiry may not be obvious is not a 
conclusive indication that nothing has 
been achieved. Many times the ben- 
efits to be derived from them are in- 
tangible, thus failing to satisfy the ex- 
pectation of the public at the moment, 
since the public many times keeps an 
eye only on the obvious. 


A good example of such benefit is the 
deterrent effect of such inquiries. After 
a congressional committee, for instance, 
has looked into the questionable trans- 
actions on the part of a government 
corporation, there is little doubt that 
the same corporation will henceforth be 
more careful in its transactions. 


A government corporation may in the 
course of time wittingly or unwittingly 
veer away from the principal purpose 
for which it was created. The case of 
the People’s Homesite & Housing Cor- 
poration may be one in point here. 


A legislative inquiry on the transac- 
tions entered into by the officials of such 
a corporation may incidentally result 
in the criminal prosecution of, or in 
administrative proceedings against, some 
of the officials thereof, but that would 
not be the principal function or objec- 
tive of a congressional probe. Legisla- 
tive committees are fact-finding agen- 
cies and not prosecuting bodies and the 
fact that some congressional probers 
may tend to act and behave like pro- 
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secutors does not alter this basic fact. 
And when some of them fail to cause 
the imprisonment of the persons they 
have investigated and the public loses 
faith in their work as prosecutors, then 
they have only themselves to blame. 


Actually, if the corporation as a re- 
sult of the probe, regains its bearings 
and re-dedicates itself to the original 
purpose for which it was created; if 
said irregular transactions have been ex- 
posed not only before the public but 
principally before the executive branch 
of the government whose exclusive duty 
it is to implement our laws and en- 
force them; if a proper evaluation has 
been made of the possible relation bet- 
ween any defects in existing laws and 
such anomalous transactions, and the 
corrective legislative remedies have 
properly been weighed; then the legis- 
lative inquiry shall have completed its 
task by the Constitution. 


It is the doctrine of separation vi 
powers that protects Congress in its 
right to conduct probes free from any 
executive interference, but the same 
doctrine prevents Congress from trans- 
gressing into the prerogative of the 
Chief Executive whose function it is to 
prosecute law violators and proceed ad- 
ministratively against dishonest or in- 
competent officials. There are good rea- 
sons pro and con the strict observation 
of this doctrine, but that is neither here 
nor there, for the fact remains that it 
is upon such a doctrine that our Con- 
stitution was drawn and formulated. 


In the ordinary business of running 
the government, it is the observance of 
discipline, the direction and supervision 
by the administrative officials them- 
selves, that see to it that the govern- 
ment is both honest and efficient. Pri- 


vate citizens on the other hand have the 
courts to resort to in order to protect 
their rights. But when there are clear 
signs of the failure of these means, as 
is sometimes the case, legislative con- 
trol may be resorted to as some sort of 
a last defense of the people. 


So whenever the administration shows 
signs of weakness in the enforcement 
of laws and the protection of both in- 
dividual and public rights, it becomes 
the obligation of Congress to inquire 
into the matter to determine whether 
this weakness is caused by a defect in 
existing laws, thus calling for new le- 
gislation, or whether it is just plain 
weakness on the part of the Executive 
whose duty it is to administer the gov- 
ernment and enforce the laws. 


Where the finding is that laws are de- 
fective, Congress must seek to amend 
such laws. Where the finding is that 
the administration is weak, Congress 
may recommend reform, but only the 
executive can reform itself or suffer a 
rebuff in the hands of the people. 


Congressional investigations have ma- 
ny times caused changes in administra- 
tive practices whenever practices have 
been found to be too costly or other- 
wise prejudicial to the best interests of 
the public. In this country, as in the 
United States, they have been an ef- 
fective instrument on the people’s fight 
against graft and corruption. 


Venalities in the government are us- 
ually committed under a protective veil 
of secrecy. But like most other things, 
reports of such anomalies must event- 
ually leak out, and when they do, they 
take the form of rumors which are first 
whispered around. It is usually a con- 
gressional committee which brings out 
the facts before the public, transcribing 
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what may have been just rumors into 
an official finding of the fact. 

Now others who criticize congressional 
investigations point out the fact that 
party motivations and the personal am- 
bitions of the probers may sometimes 
inspire these probes. Under our party 
system of government, it is really im- 
possible to divorce completely the legis- 
lator from the politician, the party from 
the administration, and the possibility 
of the existence of hidden motives on 
the part of congressional investigators 
must be ever present there. This lays 
congressional investigations open to cri- 
ticism, but when they result in the dis- 
closure of some real venality, or abuse, 
and so long as investigators do not ex- 
ceed their authority and do no more 
than perform what is their prerogative 
under the law, then valid as the critic- 
ism may be, it cannot outweigh the 
benefits derived therefrom. 


The same hidden motives and parti- 
san considerations after all may be at- 
tributed to most government officials in 
the performance of their duties, and 
even to the members of the opposition 
in the exercise of their duty to fiscalize 
and criticize the administration, and if 
we were to attribute to all government 
officials hidden personal or partisan 
considerations whenever they choose 
to perform their duty, then where would 
we end up? 


Actually, congressional investigators 
who pursue their duty as far as em- 
barrassing the administration risk being 
accused of being “saboteurs” and may 
even be removed as chairmen at times 
as was the case of Senator Lorenzo Ta- 
fada, then chairman of the Senate Blue 
Ribbon Committee. On the other hand, 
milder investigators are charged with 
protecting the party too much and con- 


fusing party welfare with the public 
good. 


People called to testify before a con- 
gressional committee have been heard 
to complain also that such committees 
do not adhere to the rules of evidence 
and do not employ procedural methods 
common to a criminal trial in court. 


Perhaps this needs some explanation. 
There are times when members of Con- 
gress sit as a quasi-judicial body and 
that is in case of impeachment of the 
President, or when they sit as the sole 
judges of the election and qualification 
of their own members. In both in- 
stances, Congress invariably adheres to 
the accepted judicial rules of procedure 
and evidence. 


But when members of Congress sit in 
a fact-finding committee where nobody 
is on trial and where both fact and 
opinion are sought, then Congress could 
not very well tie its hands with the in- 
tricacies of judicial standards set as ne- 
cessary to secure the conviction of a 
person in our courts, for in the case of 
a congressional investigation, no such 
objective exists. Hence, since an in- 
vestigation by a committee is not strict- 
ly a trial, the committee is under no 
compulsion to make the hearings pub- 
lic,4? or speedy. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
there simply is an absence of any kind 
of code of procedure for congressional 
committees to follow, and this is as true 
here as it is in the United States. Af- 
ter the much publicized hearings held 
by the Committee on Un-American 


42 See: Eberling, Congressional Investiga- 
tion (1928), pp. 288, 290; 3 (Hinds’ Pre- 
eedents of the House of Representtaives 
1907), sec. 1732; Ex parte Nugent 18 Fed. 
Case 483 (1848) 

43 See: Dimock, Congressional Investigat- 
ing Commitiees (1929), p. 158. 
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Activities of the U.S. Senate then head- 
ed by the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
who later became the object of a cen- 
sure by the U.S. Senate for having 
committed excesses during these probes, 
a move was initiated in America to 
make Congress draft a code of fair in- 
vestigative procedures. Would such a 
code be needed here? 


U.S. Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, in rejecting this demand 
that the investigating power of Congress 
be curbed, wrote: 


A good deal must be left to the 
standards which Congress imposes 
upon itself and its committees; a 
good deal must be left to the duty 
of newspapers to report farily and 
not sensationally, and to interpret 
wisely; a good deal must be left to 
the good sense of the people. The 
safeguards against abuse and folly 
are to be looked for in the forces 
of responsibility which are operat- 
ing from within Congress and are 
generated from without. 


Vill. 


All right, we are convinced of the 
power of Congress to investigate. We 
know of the numerous benefits that may 
be derived from the wise use of this 
power and may go as far as admitting 
that some of these benefits have actual- 
ly been coming to us in the past, and 
that present investigations continue to 
produce such results. We know now 
what to expect. We are aware of some 
of legal limitations. But purely in con- 
nection with the principal function of 
Congress which is to legislate, do inves- 
tigating committees actually make the 
extensive search for facts that they set 
out to do at the beginning, and having 
set out to do this, do they actually suc- 
ceed in translating these studies in terms 
of wise legislation? 


Suggested Reforms 


Well, the frank answer is that it is 
seldom that the studies made are really 
extensive and the translation of these 
studies into wise legislation has not al- 
ways been the rule. 


I have been most frank in answering 
the above question which I presumed to 
have been in the reader’s mind at this 
point, and in doing so I wish to point 
out that I do not mean to criticize Con- 
gress, of which I am a humble member, 
—for it is not my intention here to 
criticize persons or institutions but to 
discuss conditions in connection with leg- 
islative work and how to improve them 
for the benefit of all. 


There are various explanations for 
the above failure of congressional com- 
mittees and I shall enumerate some of 
them. 


1. The House of Representatives 
is not a continuing body and with 
the election of each new Congress, 
investigations are started anew and 
studies made by past Congress are 
not taken advantage of. Report of 
past investigations are hard to get 
either because they have been mis- 
placed or were never officially rec- 
orded at all. The accumulation of 
knowledge which should be taken 
advantage of from past investiga- 
tions is instead unwittingly ignored. 
This may not be true of the Senate 
which is a continuing body as was 
decided by the Supreme Court in 
the Arnault case. 


2. Committees operate on a shoe- 
string. Even for the most important 
investigations, it is seldom that the 
Committees can get considerable 
funds to back up these studies. This 
makes it so that during off-session, 
which is the only time when com- 
mittees can really concentrate on 
investigative work, the problem of 
getting a quorum is a continuing 
one. Here I am being frank than 
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just critical. Much more is spent 
to send legislators to conferences 
and to make studies abroad than is 
spent to make the vital local stu- 
dies. This year 44 legislators at one 
time or another left the country. 


The little funds and lack of facili- 
ties with which investigating com- 
mittees have to work somehow ex- 
plain why the initiative for origin- 
ating legislation has been to a cer- 
tain extent shifted from the legis- 
lature to Malacafiang where many 
of the most important bills now ori- 
ginate. This is only because the 
Executive Bureaucracy continues to 
grow with the increased activities 
of the government and the political 
and economic progress of the land, 
while Congress itself has remained 
where it was thirty years ago from 
the point of view of adequate fa- 
cilities and technical and expert as- 
sistance. 


I do not know of a single econ- 
omic, social or technical man of na- 
tional prestige in the employ of any 
important investigative congression- 
al committee even temporarily, so 
much so that Congress is at the 
mercy of the Executive in the mat- 
ter of statistics and technical help. 


3. Congressional investigators are 
often misunderstood. If they do not 
do enough the public feels they are 
covering up for the administration. 
If they are too aggressive, they are 
readily accused of party disloyalty, 
sabotage and are threatened by 
some quarters with expulsion from 
the the party. All these, added to 
other political pressures, keep in- 
vestigations at times from gathering 
all the facts and placing them on 
record. 


This failure of Congress can again be 
best illustrated by the celebrated inves- 


tigation of the Tambobong-Buenavista 
estate. When the investigators finally 
submitted their report, the report cov- 
ered the following recommendations to 
the legislature: 


1. The passage of a law prohibit- 
ing a brother of the President to in 
any way intervene wherein the gov- 
ernment is a party; and 

2. The passage of a law requir- 
ing approval of Congress to finalize 
either the purchase or sale by the 
government of land valued at more 
than one hundred thousand pesos. 


In spite of all the attention that the 
investigation called and the fact that it 
had become a political issue that may 
have influenced a lot of people in the 
subsequent elections, these two legisla- 
tive remedies have not become law. If 
they had been implemented, it is pos- 
sible that subsequent irregularities and 
scandals related to the government sale 
or purchase of landed estate may have 
been prevented. These are only con- 
jectures, of course. 


Congressional investigations can act- 
ually bear a lot of improvement and the 
standards of some can be raised. Pro- 
perly utilized they should become not 
only vehicles of public will and opinion 
as originally stated, but sources of tech- 
nical and other data, counter-balancing 
the large resources of the bureaucratic 
government that is the Executive and 
placing at the disposal of the represen- 
tatives of the people an entire wealth 
of information and knowledge. 


Only a fully informed Congress that 
makes its own studies and keeps its 
own experts, can legislate wisely, free 
from bureaucratic self-serving advice 
and free from pressure groups. 
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